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Historical Introduction, 
Ease of Communication has taken a large part in 
determining the civi^-ization and settlement of the world, 
Dr. Carl Zehden in his "Coinmercial Geography of the World" 
has said, "The whole question of the development of human 
civilization is involved in the question of the develop- 
ment of the means of Communication. "(1) This has heen 
especially true of the United States, with its large extent 
of territory and its great mountains. The early settle- 
ment of our courxtry was massed along the sea coast and drifted 
westward only where a break appeared in the mountains and 
streams furnished means of travel, 

Quite early in our history, improvement upon the 
natural means of Communication by water was thought of, and 
New York v/as one of the f irst to make this suggestion. As 
early as 1724 Cadwallader Golden, then surveyor general of 
the Ne;7 York Colony suggested a means of improving the water 
Communication of the colony somev/hat similar to that now 
exi Sting in the State. And in 1768 Sir Henry Moore, 
governor of the colony suggested to the legislature that the 
ohstructions to navigation in the Mohav/k river between 
Schenectady and Pt. Stanv/ix might he remedied hy means of 
Short canals similar to the Languedoc in Prance. Nothing 
was done, however, until Christoj^her Colles reawakened the 
1) Zehden, Commercial Geography of the World, 1893, I, 61. 



idea in 1784, wlien he was voted ^125 to remove soine otstruc- 

tions in tlie lIohawk.(l) In 1785 a pamphlet was presented 

to the legislature, entitled, "Proposals for a Spe- dy Settle- 

ment of the ¥aste and Uninproved Lands on the Western 

Frontier of the State of New York, and for Improvement of 

the Inland llavigation between Albany and Oswego," printed 

at Nev/ York City hy S. Landon, 1785. In 1786 Mr, Jeffry 

Smith, a member of the assembly from Suff olk County reported 

a hill, "for improving the navigation of the Mohawk river, 

Wood Creek and the Onondaga river, with a view of opening 

an inland navigation to Oswego; and for extendlng the same, 

if practicable to Lake Erie." The hill failed but the 

movement continued. l£r. .EUanah Watson, while present 

at the Indian treaty at 'Ft. Stanwix in 1788, was struck with 

the apparent ease with ^which the Mohawk river might be 

connected with Lake Erie* Mr. Watson made further ob« 

servations in 1791, and obtained the interest of his friend, 

Gen. Philip Schuyler, who was a menber of the State Senate at 

that time. Through the influence of Gen. Schuyler a joint 

committee was appointed, Eebruary 15, 1791, to inquire into 

the means of removing the obstructions to navigation in 

the Hudson and Mohav/k rivers. An act was also passed which 

provided for a survey of the ground between Lake Oneida and 

the Mohawk river, and bet\7een Lake Champlain and the Hudson 

river, and also for an estimate of the cost of constructing 

1) Gordon, Nev/ York Gazetteer, 1R36, 69-70. 
JJcHaster, History of the U.S., U, 76. 



canals "betiflreen the indicated points. The effort to make 
this wholly a state enterprise failed. Two companies, 
however, were fonned in 1792, the Western Inland Navigation 
Company and the Northern Inland ITavigation Company. The 
Western Company was to rnalze a lock navigcition from the 
Hudson river to Lake Ontario and to Seneca Lake. The Nor- 
thern Company was to unite the Hudson v/ith Lake Champlain. 
The stock of the Western Inland Navigation Company was 
on the market in April, 1792. Gen. Schuyler, as superin- 
tendent of the Western Company, pushed the movement along 
and in 1796, Kr. West on, an English engineer, was engaged 
to survey the route hy vay of the Mohawk, Wood Creek to 
Laice Oneida and down the Osv/ego river to Lake Ontario. ISr. 
Weston pronounced a canal dovm the Osv/ego impracticahle at 
any reasonable cost. Some work was done, however, in 
uniting tjie Hudson river v/ith Lake Oneida. A canal one 
mile in length with 5 locks was constimcted around Little 
Palls on the !iohawk; a second over German Plats with 2 locks; 
a third one mile in length with 2 locks and a feeder a 
mile long, was constructed uniting the IIohawk river with 
Wood Creek. (1) This work v/as completed in 1P02 and allowed 
flat hoats of 15 tons hurden to pass from the Mohav/k river 
to Lake Oneida. The work cost nearly §450,000, ahout 4 
times the araount estimated, and the State as stock holder 
in the Company bore $32,000 of the expense. This work 

1) Spafford, Gazetteer of :Tew York, 1824, I, 594. 

/ 



prored unprofltable on account of the many difficulties 
still^existins in the navication of the route. The company 
hecame discouraged and carried on no further operatlons. 

It is interesting to note that while this move- 
ment to connect ;vestern waters with the Atlantic was heing 
pressed forward in lTew York a similar movement was "being pro- 
inulgated in Virginia. The leading men of Virginia, Washing- 
ton ajid Jefferson, were, at this time, advocating canals 
in that State to unite western and eastern waters. The im- 
portance placed upon the realization of the union of western 
waters and the Atlantic hy ineans of Vtrginia rivers is 
shown in the correspondence of these men. * 

♦ In a letter to YTashin^ton dated August 14, 1787, 
in v/hich Jefferson aslced information al:)out the we.stern 
country, he considered the union of Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river hy neans of the Cuyahoga and the Big Beaver as a 
very important work.(l) In a letter to Washington dated 
May 2, 178*^, jefferson v/rote,('"I have ever considered the 
opening of a canal "betv/een those tv;o \vater courses as the 
most important wor]: in that line which the State of Vir- 
ginia could undertake. It v/ill infallihly turn through 
the Potomac ali the coraiTierce of Lake Erie and the country 
West of that, except what msiy pass down the Mississippi, 
and it is important that it he soon done, lest that commerce . 
shall in the meantime get establishod in another Channel. "(2)) 
Other letters of liko character were written. ^ 

In a letter to Gov. Harrison of Virginia, Octoher 10, 
1784, Washinoton says: •'The western settlersd spealc nov/ 
from my ovm ohservation) stand as it were upon a pivot. The 
touch of IX f e at he r v/ould turn them uny wq3r. They have • 
lookod dov/n the Mississippi, until the Tpaniards, very im- 
politicly I think for themselves, threw difficulties in 
their v/ay; and they looked that wa;r for no other reason, 
than hecause they could glide gently do\7n the stream; 
without considering, perhaps, the difficulties of the voyage 
back again, and the time necessary to perforn it in; and 

1) Jefferson'.- T7ritincs, II, 250. 

2) " ' •» II, 370. 



because they have no other meanc of cominc to us J)ut "by 
long land transportations and uninproved roads. Csut smootli 
the road, and raake easy the way for then, and then see 
what an influx of articlc^s will be poured upon us; hov/ amaz- 
ingly our exports v/ill be increased by them, and how amply 
we shall be compensated for any trouble and expense we may 
encounter to affect It." 

"A combination of circunstances malces the present 
cönjuncture more favorable for Vlr^iinia, than f or any other 
State in the Union, to f ix these matters. "(1) ) 

In a letter dated August 31, 17rr, in re^ly to a letter 
from je.ferson describing the Lancuedoc canal in France, 
¥ashin£;ton stated, "TThen Anierica will be ab le to enbark in 
projects of such pecuniary extent, I kno\7 not ; but it will 
be a good exariple, and not without its use, if we can carry 
our present undertuklngs happily into effect, of this we 
have nov/ the fairest prospect. Notv/ithstanding the real 
scarcity of noney, and the difficulty of collecting it, the 
laborers enpl03''ed hy the Potoriac Company have nade very 
great progress in rernoving the obstructions at the Shenandoah, 
Seneca, and Great Talls: in so nuch that, if this sxmimer had 
not proved unusually rainy, and if we could have had a 
favorable autunn, the navigation inight have been sufficiently 
opened (though not completed) for boat s to have passed from 
Pt. Cumberland to within 9 miles of a shipping port, by 
the first of January next. There remains nov/ no doubt of 
the practicability of the pian, or that upon the ulterior 
operations being perforried, this will become the great 
avenue into the western country; a country which is no\7 
settling in an extraordinary rapid manner, under uncominonly 
favorable circumstctnces, and v/hich promises to afford a 
capacious asylum for the poor and persecuted of the earth."(2) 
Other letters upon the subject v/ere also written. 

AI though Virginia shov/ed considerable energy in at- 
tempting to unite v/estern waters v/ith the Atlantic, she 
accomplished nothing. This may be due to the various 
cauees of the greater natural difficulties she had to over- 
come than ]Tew York and the nature of the people and state. 

1) Washington' s Writings, (Ford), X, 408. 

2) Washington' s ¥ritings, II, 317. 



The failure of the general Government to act 
favorahly upon fiallatin^s report in 180P did not discourage 
the friends of internal iinprovecients in New Yrrk. ♦ Ilr. 
Thomas Rddv, treasur^r and director of the Western Internal 
llavigation Comp.aiy, heing at AXbajiy in I!arch, IPIO, solicited 
the aid of Jonas Platt, a nenoer of the , St at e Senate, to 
gain the assistance of the legislature to extend a canal from 
the I1ohawk to Lake Erie. The promise of the aid of other 
meribers of the legislature v/as also obtained. l£r. Platt 
now offered a resolution in the Senate to appoint Governor 
Morris, Sterhen Van Rensselaer, De l/7itt Clinton, Simeon De 
Witt, Wm. North, Thos. Tvidy, and Peter B. Porter coimission- 
ers for exploring the v/hole route, exai:iining the present 
conditions of the Western Navigation Company, and considering 
what further improvement ouglit to he made, with authority 
to procure the necessary surveys, and requiring them to report 
to the next legislature a full view of the suhject \vith their 
estimates and opinions. The Senate adopte^i the resolution 

*(Speech of Peter B. Porter of *lTey/ York on internal 
improvements in House, 7ehruary, 1^10: 

"One great ohjeet of the system I am about to propose 
is to unlock these internal resources— to enahle the citizens 
of one part of the United otates, to exchange his products 
for those of a?-iot:.er, and to open a great internal comrierce, 
which is ackno;vled::ed "by ali v/ho profess aiiy skill in the 
science of polifcical econoniy to he much more profitahle and 
advantageous, th.4.n the most favored external comrierce v/hich 
we could enjoy." [ "There are now thousands, and, I rnay say, 
millions of dollars, in the ITorthern Gtates, ready to he in- 
vested in lands on the La^ces, the monont a value shall he 



March 13, 1810, and the House concurred Ilarch 15. 

The commissioners employed IJLr . Geddes (1) as sur- 
veyor and they also went over the ground thenselves. Mr. 
Tlorris presented a report favoring a route ahout as that 
finally adopted, and the eotimated expense was 5 mlllion 
dollars. He also suggested that the enterprise be offered 
to the General Government. An act was passed March 14, 1812, 
continuing the coimnissioners and adding Robert R. Llvingston 
and Robert Pulton to their number. They were authorized to 
apply to Congress and the legislatures of the several 
States for aid and to appoint engineers. Pifteen thoussuid 
dollars was appropriated to the service. This act was 
follov/ed by another in June authorizing the coimnissioners 
to borrow 5 million dollars in Europe on the credit of the 
State. On account of the war vrith England the act author- 
izing a loan in Europe was repealed in 1814. Due to the war 
canal agitation ceased until the f ali of 1815 when a meeting • 

stamped on them, by the certaintjr that they will be speedily 
opened to navigation of the Atlantic. Let the United States 
and the State of }Iev/ York undertake a canal from the Hudson 
to the Lalces; and, so far from draining your Treasury oy the 
operation, it will give you in 5 years, I pledge my repu- 
tat ion on it, an over flov^ing Treasury. There can be no 
mistoi^ke about this business, sir; it is a matter of plain 
calculation. " (1) v 

1) Annals of Congress, llth Congress, II, 1837 .j 

1) Laws of the State of Nev/ York in Relation to the Erie 
and Char-iplain Canals together v/ith Annual Reports of 
Commissioners, etc. Albany, 1825, I, 11. 
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was held at New York City, This meeting wi.s addressed "by 
Judge Platt, Mr. Clinton and other pr omine nt men Interested 
in the canal noYement. The Interest spread in the state, 
meetings were held in many counties and petitions signed 
by many thousand citizens were sent to the legislature. As 
a result, the legislature passed an act April 17, 1R16, 
appointing commissioners to re-exanine routes; apply again 
to the general government and state and territories likely 
to he benefited by the proposed canals; apply to proprietors 
of land near which the canals would pass, for donations; 
ascertain on what terrns loans might be obtained; estimate 
costs, and report to the next legislature. (1) This was 
done and on April 15, 1817, an act was passed, by a very 
small majority in each house, "Concerning navigable Communi- 
cations between the great western and northern lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean." The forner cor^missioners were con- 
tinued and they were authorized to begin the v/ork by opening 
a v;aterway by "canals and locks between the Mohawk and 
Seneca rivers and between the Hudson and Lake Champlain, 
and alBO, to purchase the richts of the Western Inland Nav- 
igation Company, to raise §250,000 b:^ taxing the lunds 
within 25 miles of the routes, to establish a canal tund, 
to borrov/ money on the credit of the state at a rate of 
Interest not to exceed 6^ per annum and to exceed in any one 
year a sum which together v/ith the net income of the fund, 
1) Tanner, Canals and Railroacis in the U.S., 1F40, 50. 



should ainount to over $400,000, other resources were also 
provlded and the power to borrow was enlarged ae^ occasion 
required. 

Consideralile aid was also expected from without 
the State. January 27, 1817, the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio passed a resolutlon, •♦That this state v/ill 
aid as far as its resources v/ill justify, in nalcing the 
contempleted canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson. "(1) New 
York also expected a large part of the "bonus of the United 
States Bank which would he expended upon the canal. The 
veto of the Bonus Bill, March 3, 1P17, hy President Madison, 
however, dld not discourage the State in its contempleted 
work.* 

The whole line of the cunal was divided into three 
sections; the eastern section extending from the Hudson to 
Utica, the ?':iddle from Utica to the Seneca river and the 
western from Seneca river to Lake Erie. (2) The first con- 
tract was made June 27, 1817, and on July 4 of this year 
the first ground v;as hroken on the middle section at Rome.(3) 
And this section v/as rendered navi^ahle ahout Octoher .15, 
1819. ¥ork on the eastern and western sectionrj was con- 
ducted simultaneously. In 1819 forty three miles of the 
western section, chiefly east of the Genesee river v/as put 

1) Official Reports of Canal Com:iissioners of State of N.Y., 
1817, 64. 

2) Tanner, Canals and Railroads in the U.S., 1840, 52. 

3) Laws of the State on New York, in relation to the Erie 
and Champlain Canals, Alhany, IF 2 5,1, 197. 

♦The failure of lTew York State in obtaining aid from 
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under contract and In 1820 and 1^21 the entire eastern 
sectlon was contracted for. In 1821 the part of the western 
?ection ■between the Genesee river and Tonnewanto creek was 
put under contract. ¥ork jTospered, in 1P22 about r20 
niles of the canal were navigahle, October 8, 1^23 tv/o 
hundred eighty miles were conpleted and in October, 1825, 
"Clinton' c Big Ditch" v/as completed and the f irst boat 
passed fron Lake Erie to the Hudson river, (1) 



1) Gordon, Gazetteer of New York, 1836. 

the general government in this work determined the future 
attitude of the State tov/ard Internal Improvement by the 
General Government. 
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The aim of this work, as the tille indicates, is 
to detemine the exact influence the Erie flanal has had 
upon the population along its course. The material used 
has heen alinost entirely the statistical tables found in the 
various census reports of the State of New York. The reason 
for using these tahles is ohvious, — statistics can not he 
disputed, inere general statements and estimates can. The 
canal \7as hegun in 1P17 and ccnpleted in 1825. The statis- 
tics used are those from 1^20 to 1P40 inclusive, with some 
additional ones for the jrear 1P45 v/hich could not be oh- 
tained at an earlier period. The reasons for taking this 
period rather than another heginning earlier and extending 
later are as follows: very little influence would he ex- 
perienced before the coinpletion of the canal; statistics 
previious to 1P20 are incomplete and unsatisfactory, so much 
SO that they could not be handled with any defjree of success; 
the period ceases v/ith 1840, because the objection would be 
raised that the railroad built along the course of the canal 
and completed in 1842 v/ould have a joint influence upon the 
population. * The Hudson river, up to the junction with 

* The Utica and Schenectady R.R. was in v/orking order 
by 1836. The Syracuae and Utica R.R., a continuation of 
the Utica and Schenectadjr was in working order by 1840. 
The Syracuse and Auburn R.R. was completed in 1840. The 
Auburn and Rochester R. R. was comp^-eted in 1841. The Tona- 
vranda R.R. from Roches':er to Attica v/as completed in 1842. 
The Attica and Buffalo R.R vms completed in 1842. This (ij 
completed the entire route of the railroad from Albany to Buffalo 
1) Tanner, Canals and Railroads of the U.S., 1840, 78. 

Poor, History of Railroads and canals of the U.S., 1860 
I, 219. 
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the ceinal, is included in this worlc for the reaion that, 
as soon ap^ the Erie Canal was completed, this river became 
an inseparahle part of the great v/aterway froin the Great 
Lakea to the Atlantic and whatever influence the ^\rie canal 
exerted upon the population along its course, a like influ- 
ence, v;ith some lirJtations v/hich v/ill a pear laiter, was 
exerted hy the Hudson upon the population along its banks. 

The entire waterway and the neighhoring country 
under consideration has heen divided into th^ree sections. 
The TTudson river section, which v/ill he ref erred to as section 
A, consists of the counties of Colur.bia, Del5ware, Dutchess, 
Greene, Orange, Putnan, Rensselaer, Rockland, Huilivan, Ul- 
ster, and Westchester. The Mohav/k river, or eastern sec- 
tion of the canal, \vhich v/ill be referred to as Section B, 
consists of the counties of Albany, ^ulton, Herkimer, 
!Iontcoraery, Oneida, Oswego, Otsego, Harat oga, Hchenectady, 
SchohLj:-ie, and Y/asliington. The western region of the canal 
consisting of the entire v/estern part of the state, will be 
referred to as section C* It consists of the counties of 
Alleganey, Broome, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chautauque, Chenango, 
Cortland, Erie, Trcnesee, Livingston, I^adiso::, ?;-onroe, 
Niagara, Onondaga, Ontario, Orleans, r.eneca, SteuLen, 
Tioga, Tonpkins, Wayne, and Yates. (Se e Ilap) . 

This triple division nay appear very arbitrary, 
but it has been made to a certain extent in comT.diance with 
natural conditions. Section A, by the time of the period 
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in whicli it is under consideration, was an old and well settled 
region whose population, along the banks of the Hudson, should 
have acquired perraanent and stead- characteristics. Any 
increased activity, then, during the period it is under 
consideration inay he partially attrihuted to the inf luence 
of the Erie canul torether v/i^.th the Chanplain canul, Sec- 
tion B iriay also he considered a region which had felt the 
influence of a waterway previous to the time in which it is 
under consideration. The Mohawlr, along vrhose hanks the 
Erie canal lies, had heen r.ade navigahle and united with 
Lake Oneida in 1P02. As previously nentioned, this v/ater\vay 
had not heen very successful, still the neighboring re;jion 
nust have heen influenced to sone extent by it. Section 
C, at the beginning of the period in which it is considered, 
was a new region, having no natural or artificial waterv/ay, 
and at least ali the increased activities the region along 
the Erie cana.1 may show above those remote from it having 
equal natural resources, may without doubt be attributed to 
the influence of the canal. 

Each of these sections has undergone a triple 
div j aion, Townships entirel;r or alinost entirely v/ithin 
about 6 miles of the Erie cancil or Hudson river are included 
in class I. Townships within al;out 12 miles of the Erie 
canal, or Hudson river, excludinc class I, are included in 
class II. * The rest of each section is designated as 
* See Appendix A. 
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class III. (Tee Map. ) Huch difflculty has "been encountered 
in the endeuvor to keep the throe classes constant In area 
during the entire period they are under consideration. 
This difflculty has "been caused hy the formation of new 
town8hips, especially in sections B and C. I?any new town- 
ships have teen formed from parts of severa^. townships. 
This involved the neccssity of plucing ali of these town- 
ships in the same class; thus the 6 and 12 mile limits in 
the f.irst and second classes have often been exceeded or 
not reached at ali. Another difficulty which often destroys 
this 6 and 12 mile limit is that in the early part of the 
period nany of the tx)wns were very large and nany of these 
"bordering upon the canal or Hudson river extended 10 or 12 
miles a^ay- fr on it, thus naking it necessarj'- to place the 
entire tov/n in the first class. (See Kap.) 

This triple division har> heen made "because a corn- 
parison of one class along the cancil or Hudson river with 
the rest of the section might be objected to on account of 
great difference in natural conditions. This objection 
is obviated bjc dividing the region along the Erie CcUial 
and Hudson river into tv/o classes such as I have divided 
it. (See Maps. ) 



NOTE. New York City and the greater part of the Korthern 
Highlands are omitted. 
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Solis of New York State. 

Soil and climatic conditions play aix important 
purt In civilization, Although the State of Nev/ York 
presents no ver:* .-trikinc contrasta, there are dlfferences 
and Ir. order to deternine more nearly the influence of the 
Erie Canal and the Hudson river upon the population along 
thelr course, it is thought necessary to consider the varl- 
atlons in the soil and climate of the State. )1( 

The State is divided into 6 agricultural districts, 
each havinc churacteristlcs v/hich distinguish it from the 
others. 

I. Highland District. 

The Northern Highland District is a circulc^r 
section covering most of the northern part of the State. 
It consists of the countles of Essex, Hamilton, ¥arren, and 
ali except the northern parts along the St. Lawreface river, 
of the countles of St. Lawrence, Pranklin and Clinton, the 
northeast corner of Lewis county, the northern part of the 
counties of Herkimer, Pultcn and '"aratoga. 

The stfii has heen flerived almost entirely from 
primary rocks. It can not he considered an agricultural 
region. But a very nmall part of it is considered here, — 
the northern part of the counties of Herkimer, Pulton, and 
Saratoga. 

1) This work is based on E. Einmons, Ilatural ITistorv of 
New York, Part V, I, 1846. 
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The Southern Hishland Dictrict is a ; mall oblong 
district lying across the Eudson. It consists of parts 
of the counties of Roc 'land, Orcinge, Putnam and Dutchess. 
The soil is very similar to that of the Northern Hic^lands. 

II. The Eastern or Taconic District. 

The Taconic District lies laong the east hank of 
the Hudson and extends into the neiglihoring States of 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut, aind from the Sound 
to Lake (jeorge. It consists of parts of the counties of 
Columbia, Rensselaer, Washington, Dutchess, Putnari, Orange, 
¥estchester, and Rocklajid. 

This district is quite hilly in the east, but 
the hills are ••susceptible of cultivation to their tops." (1) 
The following is the usual composition of the se il; silex, 
79.75, peroxides of iron, 5.75, of alumina, 4.25, magnesia, 
.75, organic natter, 6.00, water, 3.50, and a trace of car- 
"onate of limej hut there is less lime than is needful 
to- form the most productive kind of land. Still the region 
is a very good agricultural re:gion as is shown hy the table 
of products. It is best adapted for growing Indian corn 
and this it produces of as good quality and large quantity 
per acre as any other region in the state, except the At- 
lantic District. The average nuinber of bushels per acre 
of the three staples in 1F45 was, whefl^t 8 bu. , maize 26 bu., 

1) E. Emmons, Natural Plistory of Nev/ York, Part V, I 251. 
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oäts 27 1/3 bu. 

Average Bushels per acre 1845. 
Counties Wheat Maize Oats 



Taconic District 8 "bu. 


26 bu. 


27 1/3 bu. 


Vestcliester 


9 bu. 


32 bu. 


26 bu. 


Washington 


12 bu. 


25 1 '2 bu. 


23 bu. 


Rensselaer 


8 bu. 


22 1/2 bu. 


29 bu. 


Dutchess 


5 bu. 


25 bu. 


30 bu. 


ColuEbia 


6 bu. 


18 1/2 bu. 


29 bu. 


Orange 




32 bu. 


28 1/2 bu. 



The climate of the district is varied on account 
of the varied elevations ajid the extent from north to south. 
The rainfall vuries from 26.94 inches to 53.46 inches per 
annxim. "Gold lands** are quite coirmon, "but this evil might 
he alleviated hy drainage. The soils here require draining 
more frec-uently than the soils in the western part of the 
State. The parts of this region too elevated for producing 
maize are used for producing oat s, peas.and the lands are 
used for pastures. Hence this district is a stock raising 
region. 

In regard to former products on this soil, 1'Lr. 
Emmons says, "although wheat was former ly grov/n in the early 
settlement of the country and rnay have heen an important 
crop upon this higher shelf land still experience proves that 
it is not a durahle crop; that it is more liahle to shrink; 
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and that novr only spring v/heat is attempted to "be raised 
upon the lands, after they have been cultivated for a few 
years. (1) 

III The Mohawk and Hudson District, 

The Kohawk and Hudson District is very irregular 
in shape and consists of parts of the counties of Orange, 
Ulster, Greene, Alhany, Saratoga, Pulton, Herkirner, Oneida, 
Lewis, Osvzego, Tefferson, St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, 
Washington, Rensselaer, Columbia, Dutchess, and ali of 
Montgomery and Schenectad;r. 

Since it is largely in the river valleys, we f ind most 
of the soil alluvial. Its composition is usually as follows: 
silex 79.50, peroxide of iron and alumina 8.40, carhonate 
of lime 10.9, magnesia 0.40, organic matter 4.75, and water 
4. 50. The district contciins a fornation of clay and sand 
which makes a very stahle soil; much more so than the South- 
ern r^^istrict and even more than the Taconic District. A 
letter of July 3, lf?45 to E. Eminons from B.P.Johnson of 
Rome containeci a sarnple of soil and a ; tatement of the eon- 
dition of the soil just above the Li0hawk flats. lUr. 
Johnson said that the land was "very productive, usuallj^^, 
and especially favoralole for corn." 

"Pormerly wheat was extensively cultivated here, 
hut of late years, not to any very great extent, though ex- 
cellent crops are still srown, when the seasons are favorahle 

1^ Emmons, Natural History of ITev/ York, Part V, I, 358. 
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and when the graln escapes t>.e ravages of the f ly or "wheat 

nidge," an insect somewhat resenhling a gnat."(l) About 

Rome there are large tracts of liat lands -..'hich wre cold 

and not productlve at the time of this wrlting(1845) . 

Mr. Emmons saj^s, "^?7heat was once the great staple 

Production of the Mohav/k and Hudson Valleys; "but this crop 

has cea-ed to he profitahle, unless It he for fanily con- 

sunption; It is not an artlcle v/hich goes extensively into 

market." "Without douot we may a;'-, thn, that the altered 

conditions which influence the wheat crop are to he sought 

for in the soil." (2) Excessive cro^ping has produced pov- 

erty in the soil. The ralnfall in the district varies 

from 27.05 inches to 41.69 inches per annun. The 3 staple 

crops, in 1'='45 averaced in the district per acre as follovrs: 

\7heat 3 3/5 ou. , maize, 21 l/4 hu. , oat s 7 l/2 hu. 

Average Bushels per acre 4-845. 

Counties Wheat Kaize Oats 

i:ohawk and Hud- 9 3/5 hu. 21 1/4 bu. 27 1/3 hu. 

son District 
Alhany 7 l/2 bu. 20 bu. 22 bu. 

Puit on 11 1/2 iDu. 20 iDu. 22 bu. 

Herkiner 22 bu. 25 bu. 

jefferson 27 bu. 27 bu. 

Lewis 25 bu. 

Seiratoga 10 bu. 20 bu. 23 bu. 

Schenectady 10 1/4 bu. 18 bu. 18 1/2 bu. 

1) Emmons, Natural Ilistory of lTew York, Part V, I, 258. 
2)»itii » «n itn^ 327^ 
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LIontGonery 20 bu. 21 "bu. 

Ulster 25 bu. 

Clinton 27 bu. 

Rockland 9 bu. 

The fact that the Taconlc District and the l'Iohawk 
and Hudson valle;^ v/ere once great wiieat producing dis- 
tricts and were not at this writ Ing is quite significant. 
At this v/rlting the Western District produced most of the 
tiarlretable wiieat, out today llev/ York' s production of v/heat 
for säle is very insignif icant . P^^teen or twenty years 
ago Southern Wincon-'.in was a great wheat producing region, 
but today it cannot be grovm in any great quantity per acre 
nor with any prof it ; v/hile the Dakotas are now the great 
^7heat producing centres. This has led to the thought 
that the Taconic District and the Ilohav/k and Hudson valley 
\7ere not great v/heat producing regions in 1P45, not so 
nuch, because the soil was not originally adapted for pro- 
ducing v/heat, but because these lands becaine run out and not 
"^ery productive of this crop on account of constant cropping 
just as western !Tev/ York and ^Jl^isconsin have become unprofit- 
able regions for grov/ing v/heat today. 

IV The Western District. 
The Western District is the northern half of the 
western part of the state. It consists of the counties 
of l^adison, Onondaga, Cayugu, Seneca, Wpyne, Ontario, 
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Monroe, Livingston, Orleans, -^'-enesee, :Tia:;ara, Erie, \7yomlng, 
and parts of Oswrgo and Oneida. 

This is the wlieat district of the State. AI- 
though the amount per acre rjiy "be greater In some other 
localities than in this district, still no country is more 
favorable for v/heat grov/inci as to climate and soil. Mr. 
Ermons says, "The truth is, what is produced may "be rftgarded 
rather as the spontaneous growth of the fields, thaji one 
\7hich is produced hy high cultivation. "(1) This region 
is also remarkable for the durability of ite lands. This 
ability to stand cropping is not due so nuch to vegetahle 
natter in the soil as to the inorganic nature of the soil 
itself , It consists largely of lime, shales and marl, hut 
the elements which add most largely to the durability and 
productiveness of this soil are the shales, especially those 
of the Onondaca sait group; the gray and red marl of the Ile- 
dina sandstone and the shales and slates of the Ontario 
division exert a very heneficial influence in regard to 
its v/heat productiveness. The soil has usually the following 
composition: silex 3.30, carhonate of lime 13.76, alumina 
5.33, a trace of protoxide of iron, magnesia 4.26, carbonic 
acid 20.62, organic natter 2.54, and v/ater 0.23.(2) It is 
noticeable that carbonate of lime f oiins a very large part 
of the soil in comparison with the Taconic and ITohav/lc and 
Hudson valley Districts. The rainfall in the region ranges 

1) Emmons, Natural Histor;;- of ITev/ York, Part V, I, 270. 

2) These components of the soil are taken at random from 
various tables given. Various localities differ considerably 
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from 23.15 inches to 37.55 inches per anniim. In 1845 

the average nuiaber of "bushels per acre of the 3 staples 

was, wheat 15 1/2 "bu. , maize 26 bu. , oats 29 "bu» 

Average Bushels per acre 1845. 

Counties Wheat Maize Oats 

Western Dis- 15 1/2 "bu. 26 "bu, 29 bu. 

trict 
Cayuga 16 bu. 24 bu, 30 l/2 bu. 

Erie 12 bu. 22 l/2 bu. 23 1/2 bu. 

Cjenesee 16 1/2 bu. 25 bu. 23 bu. 

Llvingston 16 bu, 25 bu, 30 bu. 

7<radison 14 bu. 25 bu. 28 bu. 

Monroe 19 1/2 bu. 30 bu. 32 bu, 

Niagara 18 bu. 29 bu. 29 bu. 

Onondage 16 bu. 27 bu. 31 bu. 

Ontario 29 bu. 32 bu. 

Orleans 18 bu. 30 bu^ 29 1/2 bu. 

Seneca 15 bu. 25 bu. 35 1/2 bu. 

Hayne 14 1/2 bu. 28 bu. 

Wyoming 15 bu. 

Many sait springs are found in this District, 
and as a valuable resource may have a bearing on the popu- 
lation. 

V The Southern District. 

The Southern District is the greater part of the 
Southern half of the State. It consists of the counties of 
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Chautauque, Cattaraugus, Alleganey, Steuben, Chenuns, 

To2np>lns, Cortland, Tioga, Chenango, Otsego, Schoharie, 

Delev/are, Sulllvan, and parts of Ulster, Greene, Cayuga 

and Altany. 

This district is quite hllly and the valleys are 

narro\7. Parmlng operations are conducted on the slopes 

of ridges and hills which v/ere origlnally covered with 

heavy forefets. The soil is deep and the peculiar character 

of the country fits the region for stock raising and dairying. 

The wheat region runs into this district in the valleys. 

The composition of the soil ip? ahout as follov/s: silicates 

69.00, peroxide of iron 2.17, alumina 3,67, carhonate of 

li3ie 0.75, water and vegetahle inatter 24. OC*, The general 

characteristic of the soil is that it is sandy and deficient 

in lime and magnesia. The region contains a good deal of 

pine and hemlock timher mixed v/ith hardv/ood trees. This 

is significant as pine and hemloclc are usually found on soil 

which is not of the hest for cultivation. The rainfall in 

the district ranges from 31.93 inches to 39. 3P. inches per 

annum. The average number of "bushels per acre of the 3 

sta^iles in 1PA5 was; wheat 12 bu,, maize 23 bu., oats 25 bu. 

Average Bu^ihels per acre 1F45. 

Counties Wheat Maize Oats 

Southern Dis- 12 bu. 23 bu. 25 bu. 

trict 
Allegany 11 1/2 bu. 21 bu. 22 1/2 bu. 

Broome 11 1/2 bu. 26 bu, 24 bu. 
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Chautauque 




25 


"bu. 






Chemung 


12 bu. 


27 


bu. 


26 


bu. 


Chenango 


13 bu. 


27 


iDU. 


28 


bu. 


Cortland 


12 bu. 


24 


bu. 


26 


1/2 bu. 


Delenare 




23 


■bu. 


22 


1/2 bu. 


Otsego 


13 bu 


20 


Tdu. 


22 


bu. 


Steuben 




21 


bu. 


26 


bu. 


Sulllvan 


10 Tdu. 


15 


bu. 


25 


bu. 


Tioga 




27 


bu. 


26 


bu. 


Yates 


14 IDU 

• 


22 


bu. 


2P 


bu. 


Cattaraugus 


12 tu. 






21 


bu. 


Tonp-cins 








2ö 


bu. 



VI The Atlantic District. 
The Atlantic District consists of Long Island. it 
is composed largely of drift and marine sands. Since it 
does not have any bearing upon this work it will not be dis- 
cussed. 

Average Bushels per acre 1845. 
Counties Wheat Maize Oats 

Atlantic LiStrict 14 bu. 32 l/S bu. 29 l/4 bu. 
Kings 19 bu. 38 1/2 bu. 36 bu. 

Queens 12 bu. 25 bu. 27 bu. 

Suffolk 12 bu. 34 bu. 27 bu. 

Richmond 27 bu. 
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Smnnary . 

The Hlghland District is a non-agricultural distrlct. 

The Taconic Distrlct is an agricultural region 
which is rather hilly and much helov/ the Western District 
in productiveness. It resembles very much the Southern 
District. It is "best aclapted for growing maize, hut in the 
east the elevation is too great for this crop. It is 
essentially a grazing region, best adapted for raising 
stock and producing "butter, cheese, etc. 

The Mohav/k and Hudson District coneists largely 
of alluvial soils. It is quite level, a good agricultural 
region, sonev/hat sinilar to the 77estern District hut not 
nearly so productive. 

The Western District is a fine agricultural 
region v/hose soils consist largely of lime, marl and shales. 
It is an excellent wheat producing region and for general 
agriculture cannot he excelled. 

The Southern District in somev/hat hilly. The 

soil is sandy and deficient in lime. It resembles some- 

what the Taconic District and is best adapted for stock 

raising and the production of butter, cheese, etc. ♦ 

* It must be rernenbered that this statement of the 
agricultural resources of IIew York State is not meant to be 
thorj>u^ft aims to give a general idea of quite distinct and 
well raariced regions. Localities differ greatly and have 
varied conditions; some of v/hich are benefici.vl and some 
detrimental. No attempt has b en made to consider these. 
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The se f act s, as to the naturol oondition of the 
solis in New York State, have a bearing upon the population, 
as Y/ill appear in the following Iines. 

Section A ha? within its limits parts of the 
Taconic Diatrict, l!ohawk and Hudson District, Southern 
District and ali of the Southern Highland District. 
Classes I and II include a part of the Taconic District, 
Mohawk and Hudson District and the Southern Highland I^is- 
trict. A glance at the geological map is sufficient 
to show that heither is favored more than the other "by 
soil and climatic conditions and no ohjections upon this 
point can he raised to a comparison of these two classes. 
With Class III, however it is different. This class in- 
cludes a part of ali the districts mentioned. The hilly 
and sandy Southern District constitutes a large part of this 
class and some allowance for more limited natural resources 
nust he made to class III when it is compared v/ith classes 
I and II. 

Section B has within its limits a part of the 
Mohuv/k and Hudson District, the Western District, the South- 
ern District and the Northern Highland District. Classes 
I and II lie v/ithin the IIohawk and Hudson District and the 
Western District; and since neither is so situated as to 
claim greater agricultural advantages over the other, no 
ohjection on this point can "be made to a comparison hetween 
the two classes. On the other hand, cloJss III contains 
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a part of ali the districts in this section; and the small 
part of the ITorthern Highland and the Southern Highland 
Dlstrict which It contains will demand some allov/ance 
to he made it in the comparison with classes I and II. 

Section C has within its limits almost ali of 
the 7/estern District and most of the Southern District. 
Classes I and II lie entirely within the Western District 
and no ohjections on account of soil and clinicLte can he made 
to a comparison of the se tv/o classes. But class III 
containr? a part of the T/7estern District and most of the 
Southern District, and on account of the more restricted 
natural resources in the Southern District allov/ance must 
be made to class III in comparing it w::th classes I and II. 



Diagram of the increase of population. 



IHO 




i)ection-A 
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POPULATION. 

The materials used are the state and United 
States census reports of the : tate of lJew York. The pop- 
ulation per square rnile is corapared from period to period 
rather than the percent of increase, "because the percent 
of increase v/ould appear much :jreater in a thinly settled 
section like Western lTew York, than in the populous eastern 
part of the state, when the total increase might not he as 
great. 

In Class I of Section A in 1820 the population 
per square mile was 76.7, in 1P25 it was 79.9, an increase 
of only 3.2. We now not ice a sudden leap in the increase 
and in the next five years it advanced fr on 79.9 to 93.9, an 
increase of 14. Prom 1830 to 1835 it increased 17.3, hut 
during the next five years there was a falling of f , the in- 
crease heing o: ly 1.1. 

It seems quite apparent that the great increase of 
population per square mile in the decade from 1825 to 1835 
along the "banks of the Hudson was due to the Erie Canal. 
It inmediately followed the completion of the canal in 1825. 
It could not he due to the Chariplain Canal hecause the Cham- 
plain Canal was conpleted in 1819 and the increase caused hjr 
this v;ate3nr/ay v/ould naturally appear fron 1820 to 1P25, — 
a period of snall increase of popultttion per square mile. 

In Class I of Section B the population per square 
mile in 1820 was 68, in 1825 it \vas 74, an increase of 6, 
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After the conpletion of the canal, there v/as a sudden and 
continuous increase of the population. Pr oin 1825 to 1830 
the inorease was 19.1; the next five years, the increase v/as 
10.3 ajid the five years ending v/ith 1840 the increase was 
16.2. 

The Oswego canal was hegun in 1826 and completed 
in 1P.28.(1) It drew ali the trade of the country around 
Lake Ontario, except that which passed dov/n the St. Lav/rence. 
Thin canal nust have had sorae hearing upon the increase 
durinc the period from 1825 to 1830. Another v/ork v/hich 
had considerahle iniluence upon Section B during the period 
from 1835 to 1840 is the Welland canal around Niagara Falls(2) • 
It was opened in 1833 and tended to turn trade from the 
western ^ art of the Erie canal through itself , Lake Ontario, 
and the Oswego canal into the eastern part of the Brie canal(3) 

In Class I of section B in 1820 the population per 
square nile V7as 33.1; and in 1825 it was 54, an increase of 
20.9. During the next five years, there was an increase 
of only 5.7, hut the five years ending in 1P35, it had in- 
creaned 25.8 and in the next five jrears the increase v/as 14.3. 
The great increar:e from 1820 to 1825 instead of the five 
years follov/ing na:.^ he accounted Tor in part "by the f act 
that the eastern part of the canal in section C, as far west 
as the Seneca River together v/ith a part of the \7estern end 

1) Tanner, Canals and R.R. of the United States, 1840, 54. 

2) Century Cyclopedia of IJarnes. 

3( ilo. 85, In Assenhly, Peh. 18, 1P45, Remonstrance of the 
Inhabitants of Osv;e,'^o. 
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in Section B was completed for navieation in 1819. The ex- 
pectation of reaping benef its fron the Erie canal v/hen corn- 
pleted and fron the lahourers at work upon it would also tend 
to increase the population here. 

Class II of -ection A shows a comparatively snall 
increase in population. Prom 1820 to 1825 the increase 
was only 1.5; during the next five years there v/as an increase 
of 2.2 and from 1830 to 1P.35 the population decreased .5; 
from 1835 to 1840 it increased 4.4. There v/an an increase 
of only 7.6 during the 20 years under consideration. Class II 
of section B also increased very little. Prom 1820 to 1825 
the increase was only 2.3; durinfj the next five years, it 
v/as 3.2; froin 1830 to 1835, it v/as 2.1; from 1835 to 1840, 
it v/as 3.3. Ir^lass II of Section G, from 1820 to 1825, 
the increase was 6; from 1825 to 1830, it was 9.2; from 1830 
to 1835, it v/as 6.3; and from 1835 to 1840 it v/as 1.2. 
Class II of section C shows a greater increase than Class 
II of either "^'ections A. o.r B. This is prohaoly due to the 
f act t?iat Sections A and B v/ere old, v/ell-settled sections 
v/hich had early felt the influence of a v/atenvay, v/hile sec- 
tion C was a comparatively^ nev/ region having, previous to 
the huilding of the canal, felt no influence from any navi- 
gable v/aterv/aj-r. 

Class III of section A increased very little in pop- 
ulation during the entire period of 20 years. Pron 1820 to 
1825, it increased .6; from 1825 to 18o0, it increased 3.4; 
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the next five years it decreaned 1,6; from 1F.35 to 1F40 

it increai^ied 6.1. This snall increase in part v/as ppob- 

ahly due to the conditions of the soll, (See Solis), Class 

III of Section B shows a ver;'* slis}it increase. Prorn 1820 

to 1R25 it increased 2.4; froin 1P£5 to 1830, it v/as stationary; 

from 1F>30 to 1R35, it increased 4.7; and fron 1P55 to 1P.40, 

it decreased 2. This nearlv ntationary population v/as prob- 

ably due in part to the conditions of the soil. (3ee Soils) 

Class III of section C shov/s a considerahle increase. Prom 

1-^20 to 1^25, it increased 1.6; in the next five years, as 

soon as the Erie canal v/as cor.ipleted, it increased 11.1; 

fror. 1P30 to 1835 it increased 11; emd fron 1835 to 1840 

it decreased 2.6. • The condition of the soil does not 

appear to have retarded the erov/th of population very much. 

Classes I and II need no discussion as they show 

the result of the unien of the tv/o conponents. In comparing 

the various classes in each section v/ith each other, in 

oection A v/e see that the greatest population per square 

nile v/as in Class I; the next in order v/as Class II and the 

/ • It is a striking f act to note that during the period 
of the pajiic of 1837, (the five yevurs from 1835 to 1840), 
Class III of Section C decreu-ed in population, v/hile Class 
II received a very severe check in grov/th, "but did not de- 
crease, and Class I was apparently unaffected. The Class 
iimnediately aion:; the Erie c;.Jial in the v/estern part of the 
State could not have furnished the large nunher of enigrants 
to the West; but these ftguros seen to indicate that the 
drain v/as on Class III and e-pecially on the southern 
part of v/estern ITev/ York. ^ 
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least populaation per square mile was in Class III. This 
was true in 1820 before the Erie Canal existed, us well as 
at the end of the period under consideration. Noting the 
amount of increase from the completion of the canal in 1825 
to 1840, v/e find that ClasB I increased 32.4; class II in- 
crear,ed only 6 1; and Class III increased 7.9. The great 
difference L)etween the classes in 1S20, "before the Erie 
canal existed as a complete \7aterway, was due, of course, to 
the Hudson river. 

Section B presented conditions somev/hat li]:e those 
of Section A. The Z^iohavr: river played a sirailar part in 
the groY/th of population per square mile in this section 
that the Hudson -plixyed in Section A. In 1820, we find 
the greatest population per square mile in Class I and the 
least in Class III. These sane conditions existed in 1840, hut 
v/ere marked. Considerlng the increar.-e in the population 
per square mile fron the completion of the l^rie canal in 
1825 to 1840, we find that Class I increased 36.6; 81ass 

II increased 8.6; Class III increa: ed only. 2.7. 

Considering the increare of population per square 
mile in Section C durin:^ the entire period from the com- 
pletion of the canal in 1825 to 1840, v/e find in Class I, the 
increase was 44.8; in Class II, it was 16.7, and in Class 

III it was 19.5. In this section a different prohlem is 
presented to us from that in Sections A and B. In 1820, 
the greatest population per cquare mile vibis in Class II, and 
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the least in Class III, out at the end of the period in 1840, 
the groatest population per sqixare raile vms in class I and 
the least in Class *^II. This section had, hv 1840, f alien 
into the sa:ae conditions we f ound in Sectlons A and B at 
both the heginninc and end of the period. The s^eat in- 
crease In population in Class I ahove that of the other two 
classes nust he attriouted larrjely to the Erie canal. The 
increar-e of the population in Classes II aaid III nust ai: o 
to a larce extent fl::d its cause in the caiial. Tjio Erie 
cqnal ^as more than a line of v/ater conriur.ication westward, — 
rivers and lakes cross it a.nd other canals v/ere "built during 
tliis period runnlng, north and south and united with it, 
SO that majny parts of westenn Nev/ York, remote from the 
canal itself v;ere influenced h;r it directly.»§ 

This ;7atenvay has not only concentrated the popu- 
lation aion::; its course; hut it has tended to produce an 
urhan life. ]:verv city oi* ::ew Yor^: state, \7orthy of the 
naLie of city, in 1J^40, is found upon this v/aterv/ay or In 
close connection \7ith it. Brooklyn, ITev/ York City, Pough- 
keepsie, Hudson City, are*all on the Hudson or closely connected 
v/ith it. Although Brooklyn i.s not directly on the river, 
it is practically so, hecause it is near the inouth of the 
riudson. Alhany and Tr oy are on the EudHon hut also at the 
eastem end of the Erie canal and heing so situuted are in- 



♦ See Appendix B. 
§ See ::ap. 
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f luenced iDy toth the .river and the Erie canal and also the 
CharnplaJin canal. Scheneotady and Utica are o:: the eastern 
section of the canal. These cities thus far considered 
owe their existence and gro\7th largely to the natural v/ater- 
way of the Hudson and IIohawlcj nevertheless, it can he shovni 
that the Erie canal stimulated their cro\7th, with perhaps a 
few exceptions. Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester and Buffalo 
are on the western section of the i:ris canal or closely 
connected with it. Auhurn is the only one v/hich is not 
directly upon the canal, hut it is united with it hy a streaio^ 

tKe Owasco r] ver. 

llew York City had a population of 95,519 in 1R14; 

hy 1820 it had increased 28,187 or 29^; duiring the nejxt five 

l 
years, in anticipation of the Aenefits to he derived from 

the Erie canal it increased 42,380 or 34;^, "but during the 

five years ending in 1850 there v/as a lull in the increase 

v/jiixla was 36,503, or 22/^; there v/as a great increase of 

67,500 or 33;^ during the five years ending in 1835. In 

each of the tv/o follov/ing periods, the increase v/as 42,621, 

or 16/<. 

Poughlceepsie rami:.ned alinost stationary unt"'! 1825, 

during the prece^Ung decade the increa;:e v/as only 262 or 4^, 

hut during the five ^rearr. inimediately following the completion 

of the Ccmal the population increased 1287 or 21/^; during 

the five years ending in 1835 the increase v/as 1307 or 18^"^, 
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and during the five years ending in 1840 the increuse was 
1477 or Tlfo. 

The population of Hudson decreased 306 or 6^ 
during the period from 1820 to 1825, but durin;: the period 
iranediately follov/ing the completion of the Erie canal It 
increased 3P>8 or ifj ; during the ner-ct five years it decreased 
161 or of:>\ and during the five years ending in 1840 it in- 
creased 441 or 8 ;-.. 

Troy, situ^.ted on the Hudson near the raouth of the 
!:oha\7k had a population of 4P41 in 1814; the five years 
ending in 1820 it increased 423 or 8/^; the five years im- 
iiiediately follo\7ing the completion of the ehamplain ccmal 
it increased 2595 or 49^, and the five years following the 
coinpletion of the 7rie canal it increased 3697 or 47^; 
the five years ending in 1835 it increased 5403 or A6^\ the 
five years ending in 1840 it increased 2375 or izfo. 

Alhan3'^, situated on the Hudson at the eastern 
end of the Erie canal ha.l a population of 11,680 in 1814; 
during the next five years it gained 950 or 8/^; the five 
years ending in 1825 it gained 3,341 or 26/o; the five years 
f ollowing the completion of the Erie cancil it gained 8238 or 
5i^; tho five years ending in 1835 it gained 3900 or 16^^; 
and the next five j^ears it gained 5612 or 19;f. 

Schenectady shov/s no very great increase during 
the period in which the canal \7as "built and that immediately 
following. This may he due to its close proximit^^ to Aloany. 
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The population in 1820 Wcis 3939; the five years endins in 
1825 it increased 125 or 'hfö\ the next five years it increased 
200 or 4;^; the five years ending in 1835 it increased 2004 
or 46;'i; and the five years endins in 1840 it increased 512 
or ^. 

Utica is Qt the head of the early I£ohawk navigation. 
Jones in his Annals of Oneida County, says: "On the 4th 
of July, 1S17, the Kr ie canal was conmenced and the first 
ground orolcen at Rome. Ah out the 15th of Octoher, 1R19, 
the niddle section of the canal, extending from Utica to 
the Heneca River was cornpleted, and on the 23d and 24th 
of the saxne iionth the canal coiimissioners nade the trip from 
Utica to Rome. A nev/ era commenced nov7 in the histor;^ of 
Utica: new pro/pects, a nev/ spirit of progress and new 
resources, v/ere no\7 developed and sprang full of life from 
the head of this great enterprise of our state. Inrtead of 
'lying low' and longer hugging the nuddy haiijcs of the Uoha\7lc, 
or standing forever upon the corners of G-enesee, V/hiteboro 
and Main r.treets, Utica oheyed the injuiiction to come up 
higher, to ' lengthen her cords' and enlarge her heritage." (1) 
In 1816 the population was 2861; during the f .)ur years ending 
in 1820 it increarred 111 or oV/; during the period in \7hich 
the canal was "being huilt it increased 2068 or 68p'; during 
the five years irnmediately follov/ing the completion of the 
carxal it increased 3283 or 65;:; during the five yearo ending 
1) Pomroy Jones, Annals of Oneida County, Rome, 18 51, 545. 
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in 1B35 it increased 1860 or 22X; and during the five 
years ending in 1840 it increased 2599 or 25;^. 

"Syracuse, one of the raagnificent canal creations" 
(1) together with Salina township, had a population of 
1241 in 1814; during the next five years it increased 573 
or 46^; during the five years ending in 1825, the period 
when the canal was in process of construction, it increased 
2019 or 111/^; during the five years following the com- 
pletion of the caaal it increased 3096 or PO^i during 
the five years ending in lPr')5 it increased 864 or 12/o, and 
during the five years ending in 1840 it increased 3230 or 

4lX. 

Although Auburn is not directly on the Erie 
canal it is connected with it hy the Owasco river. Its 
population in 1825 was 2982; durin-j the period follov/ing 
the construction of the Erie canal it increased 1604 or 
50;^; during the five years ending in 1835 it increased 882 
or 19/^ and during the five years ending in 1840 it increased 
258 or 4^. 

Rochester, on the western section of the canal 
in Monroe County together with Brighton township had a 
population of 1972 in 1820; during the next five years it in- 
creased 2403 or 121;"^; during the five years immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of the Erie canal (excluding Brighton 
township) it increased 4932 or 112/o; during the five years 
1) Gordon, Gazetteer of New York, 1P36, 584. 
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ending in 1835 it increased 5197 or 56^o^ ajid during the 
f ive years ending in 1840 it increased 5787 or 40^. 

Buffalo "was incorporated as a village in 1822 
and in 1823 had the courthouse and jail, and upwards of 306 
buildings. It had *fee felt, in advance, the influence of 
rphe Erie canal, and much improvement v/as made in anticipation 
of that great worl:."(l) Its population in 1814 was 1060; 
during the next f ive years it increased 1035 or 97/^; 
during the five years follov/ing the completion of the canal 
it increased 3527 or oPjf ; during the five years ending in 
1835 it increased 11,047 or 127;?'; and during the f :^.ve years 
ending in 1840 it decreased 1503 or 8;^. 

Ylith the exception of schenectady, it is clearly 
seen that urhan life received a great stimulus through the 
Erie canal and in some canes this increased activity even ap- 
peared in anticipation of the henefits to he derived from 
the comp^-etion of this v/ork. 17ere \ve to look into the 
State of population in the villages, we would in ali prob- 
ahility find a great increase in village life. ♦ 

Summary . 

Of the three sections considered, we have found 
one, Section A, v/itl a certain condition of the population 
dufe to the influence of an old water\Yay, the Hudson river. 
Population v;as concentrated along the hanlcs of the river 
and decreased as the distance from the river increased. She 

1) Gordon, Gazetteer of ITev/ Yorl:, 1C36, 443. 
* oee Appendix C, 
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extension of this Y/aterway into new and broader fields re- 
sulted in a very great increase of the concentration of pop- 
ulation on the "banks of the stream, hut had little or no 
inf luence on the population ^at a distance of 6 or more niles 
from it. 

The second region, Section B presented conditions 
very sinilar to the one preceding. It was influenced hy 
an old v/aterway, the Llohav/k river, hut this watenvay was 
not very serviceahle. The population was concentrated along 
the course of the waterway, but not as markedly as in 
Section A. An increase in the serviceahility of the waterway 

and an extension into nev/ fields had the effect'of concen- 
trating the population along the course of the v/atenvay 
riuch great er thaii in Section A. The region 6 or nore 
miles from the v/aterv/ay was little affected or none at ali. 

In the third region, Section C, we found a new 
region, having no v/aterv/ay smd having less population per 
square mile vrhere a v/aterv/ay was to he made than the region 
a Short distance frori the future course of the v/aterway. 
The effect of the v/aterv/ay was to increase the population 
ver. ' rapidly along it s course and produce a great concentra- 
tion of population there. In the remote region the popu- 
lation was also greatly increased. Y/e also not ice that this 
concentration of population in Class I along this ^/.^ater course 
tended to nass into cities. 
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Per Capita Valuation of Real Estate and Personal Property. 

The effect of the Erie canal upon valuation is 
not as apparent as that upon the population, still an effect 
is shovm. The valuation per capita has "been worked out 
for the years 1820, 1825, 1835, since the valuation "by 
tov/ns is ohtainatle for these years. The follov/ing tahle 
sliov/3 the valuation per capita durinc the period under con- 
sideration. 







Valuation per 


Capita 








1820 


1825 


1835 


Sectiqn 
Class I 


A 


" — "■"■ — — — — ""r- — "- — — "•-• 

196.65 


233.87 


199.33 


Class II 




209 . 58 


263.81 


230.30 


Class I II 




197.00 


241.21 


205.80 


Class III 




172 92 


202.46 


203.72 


Section 


B 








Class I 




165.72 


207.42 


183.52 


Class II 




123.09 


140.43 


126.53 


Class I II 




147.47 


178.84 


162.40 


Clans III 




108.39 


102.35 


104.02 


Section 


C 








Class I 




111.87 


112.37 


180. PO 


Class II 




8ö . 29 


116.90 


146.68 


Class I II 




100.91 


114.05 


169.79 


Class III 




107 , 24 


138 . 31 


117.93 
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In Class I of Section A in 1820 the valuation 
per capita was ,§196.65, in 1825 it was §233.87,(2) an 
increase of §37.22. In LS35 the valuation per capita 
had fallen to $199,33, a decrease of §33,54. This does not 
mean that the total valuation had decreased. Recalling 
the f act that the populajripn in this class during this decade, 
just after the oompletion of the canal, had made the rernark- 
ahle increase of 31.3 per square mile and that valuation is 
largely real estate, it could not he expected that the slower 
moving valuation of property in an old well settled region 
should keep pace with the rapid increase of population. In 
Class I of section B in 1820 the valuation per capita was 
§165.72, in 1825 it was §207.42, an increase of 041.70. In 
1835 the valuation per capita had fallen §23,90. The popu- 
lation in this class during this decade had increaäed 29.4 
per square mile, ^7e find the same conditions here that we 
find in Section A. In Class I of Section C we find re- 
sults much different from those in the two preceding. The 
valuation per capita in 1820 was §111.87 and in 1825 it 
was §112.37, an increase of §.50, "but it must he rememhered 
that the population increased 20.9 per square mile during 
this period. In 1R35, the valuation per capita \Yas §180,90, 
an increase of §68.53, v/hile the population during this 
same decade increaned 31.5 per rjquare mile, This f act of 
the increased population mal:es the increase in the valuation 

2) Valuation of Rcnsselaer county is omltted hecause it is 
not obtalnahle hv tov/nRhirjR . 
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per capita so much the more remarkable . 

In Class II Section A the valuation per capita 
in 1820 was 0209,58 (1) and in 1825 it was $263.81,(2) an 
increase of $54.23. This increase seems remarkable, "but it 
iriust be remembered that the population increased only 1.5 
per square mi le during this period. In 1835 the valuation 
per capita was $230.20, a decrease of $33.51. This decrease 
seems very significant, since the population increased only 
1.7 per square mile during the decade. The total valuation 
also decreased. In Class II of Section B the valuation 
per capita in 1820 v/as $123.19 and in 1825 it v/as $140.43, 
an increase of .'[•;17.34. In 1835 the valuation per capita 
v/as §126.33, a decrease of $14.10, v/hile the population 
during this deca .e increased only 5.3 per square mile. This 
shoY/s a condition similar to that of the corresponding 
class in Section A. In Class II of Section B \ve find a 
different condition. The valuation per capita in 1820 
was $86. 2C, and in 1825 it was $116.90, an increase of $30.61, 
;7hile the population during this period increased 6 per square 
mile. In 1835 the valuation per capita v/as $146.68, en 
increase of $29.78 v/hile the population during the decade 
increased 15.5 per square riile. This nev/ region exjjerienced 
a constant rise in valuation per capita as well as in popu- 
lat i on . 

1) Township of Rampo in Rockland County is omitted since 
the valuation could not be obtained. 

2) Rensselaer County is omitted. 
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In Class III of r^ection A the valuation per capita 
in 1820 was 0172.92 and in 1825 it v/as $202.46,(1) an in- 
crease of $29.54, while the population increased onlv .6 
per square mile durinn this period. In 1P35 the valuation 
per capita was $203.72, an increase of oi. 26, v/hile the 
population increased 1,8 ijer square mile. This clar>s was 
alriost stationarjr during this period. In Class IT.I of Sec- 
tion B the valuation per capita in 1820 v/as $108.39, and in 
1825 it v/as $102.35, a decrease of $6.04, v/hile the popu- 
lation increased 2.4 per square nile. In 1835 the valuation 
v/as $104.02 per capita, a very slight rise of $1.67, v/hile 
the population increaced $.& per square niile. This clans 
shov/s a condition very similar to that of the corresponding 
class in Section A. In Class III of Section C the valuation 
per capita in 1820 v/as $107.24, and in 1825 it was $138.31, 
an increase of $31. o7, v/hile the population increased only 
1.6 per square mile. In 1835 the valuation per capita 
v/as $117.93, a decrease of $20.38, v/hile the population in- 
creased 22.1 per square mile. 

Comparing the Vc-rious classes ineach section 
v/ith each other, v/e find in Section A, the greatest valuation 
per capita in 1820 in this section v/as in class II v/here the 
valuation v/as $209.58. IToxt in order v;as Class I v/ith 
a valuation per capita of $196.65, while Class III was last 
v/ith a valuation per capita of $172.92. T>aring the next 
1) Rensselaer County omitted. 
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five years, there v/as a relcitive increase in tlie valuation 
per capita in ali three classes, "but at the end of the 
decade just after the conpletion of the canal the clanses 
stood in the follov/ine order as to valuation per capita: 
Clars II, §230.30; Class III, §203.72; Class I, 0199.33. 
The valuation per capita, had decreased in Class I, although 
the total valv.ation actually increased, hut it did not keep 
pace \vith the increasing population. In Class II in the 
decade inmiediately follov/ing the conpletion of the canal the 
total valua.tion ctctually decreased a v/ell as the valuation 
per capita. In Ciass III the toteil valuation and the valuation 
per capita were ahout stationary. 

In Section B in 1820 the greatest valuation per 
capita was in Class I where the valuation was $105.72, Class 
II was second \vith a valuation of $123.09 and class III 
\7SLS last v/ith a valuation of §108.39. At the end of the 
next five j^ears, the three classes remained in the sarae rel- 
ative positions, classes I and II having increased in total 
valuation and valuation per capita, but class III had de- 
crear/ed in valuation per capita and increased in total val- 
uation. During the decade frori 1P25 to 1835 the valuation 
per capita decreased in classes I and II. In Olass I 
the total valuation increased hut it did not ::eep pace v/ith 
the increasing population. In Class II the total valuation 
decreased. In Class III both total valuation and vali.ation 
per cfiita increased. 
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In Section C in 1P20 the greatest valuation per capita 
v/as in Class I v/here the valuation was C>111.87, Class III 
was second with a valuation of $107.24 and Class II was 
third \vith a valuation of $86.29. At the end of the next 
f ive 2;^ears, Class III was first v/ith a valuation of $138.51 
per capita, Class II second with a valuation of $116.90 
and Class I third \vith a valuation of $112.37. At the end 
of the decade iirmediately follov/ing the conpletion of the 
canal, Class I v/as first v/ith a valuation of $180.90, Class 
II second v/ith a valuation of $146.68, and Class III v/as 
last v/ith a Vc,luation of $117.93. This section shov/s the 
Creat influence of the Erie canal. From the year of its 
conpletion to the end of the follov/in;; decade, the valuat:'.on 
per capita ädvanced from the lowest of the throe classes 
to the highest, and this appears still more remarkahle 
when we consider the increase of population during the same 
decade. Class II also shov/s 'She influence of the canal 
upon property. The yeur of the completion of the canal 
the valuation per capita v/as less than that of Class III; 
but c-t the end of the ten yearsy it had ädvanced far beyond 
it. Class III shov/s no increase in the valuation corres- 
ponding to the increase of the population ulthoug-i there was 
an increase in the totL:l valuation. 

SuiriTiary . 
As "bef ore raentioned Section A was an old v/ell 
settled region during this period and although : roperty had 
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a tendency to mass along the tanks of the Hudson and grad- 
ually to dininish as the distance frorn the river increased, 
still this increase of the valuation of property advanced 
much slower than the increase in population, 

Section B was an old and \7ell settled region, 
"but it was not as old as Section A. Ilere valuation nassed 
along the canal but it did not increase as rapidly as the pop- 
ulation, still it increased more rapidl;' in proportion to the 
increase of population than did Section A. 

Section C was a nev; region where the increase in 
valuation kept pace v/ith the increasing population and even 
exceeded it. 

A reinvigoration of an old region hy increased com- 
inercial advantages such as the Erie canal provided for nec- 
tions A and B results in an increase of property. within 
about six miles of that conraercial route, but it has little 
effect outside of that linit. This increase of property, 
hov/ever, does not ]:eep pace \vith the increase in population, i.e 
property in this ca^-e is nore stable and unchangeable than 
population. On the other hand, in a nev/ region never h^ving 
felt the influence of a coranercial route such an the Erie 
canal, property within about 6 niles of the route increases 
as rapidly and even rnore rapidly than the population. This 
increase of property is not confined v/ithin the 6 mile limit, 
but extends mucli farther awa3'' fron the route than it does in 
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an Old well settled region having preiriously felt the in- 
fluence of a coinmercial route. Thus the extension of a 
\vaterv/ay into new fields is "benef icial to the region along 
the hanks of the old v/aterv/ay, hut affects the territory 
a distance Tron the route Iit tie or none at ali; while a 
waterY/av extended into a nev; region, is of very great iDenefit 
to the region inrriediately along the route and it is also 
"beneficiul, "but to a less degree, to the remote regions, * 
It must Toe reneiihered that a v/aterv/ay is different fror.i a 
railroad in that inateriul can he shipped at almost any point, 
v/hile a railroad has certain stations v/here material can he 
shipped; thus a v/aterway's influence is continuous along 
the line, \vhile the influence of the railroad is at points 
v/here there are r^tations. 

In the distrihution of real and personal property 
in 1P>35 very significant results are shovm. In Clars I 
of Section A the real propertj' per capita v/as (150.22 and 
the personal property v/as 049.11; in Clans II the real prop- 
erty v/as $10 5.96 and the personal $34.34; in Class III the 
real property v/as §166.49 and the personal \7as §57.22. The 
least real propert:^ per capita and the least personal prop- 
erty per capita v/as in Clasn II and Class III was second in 
both. In Class I of Section B the real property v/as 0133.81 
per capita and the personal v/as i)4:C .71; in Class II the 
real property v/as OlOP.92 and the personal §17.41; in Class 
III.th§ real property v/as §90,68 and the personal §13.34; 
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Valuation per capita 1835. 
Real Personal 



Section 
Class I 


A 


150.22 


49.11 


Class II 




195.96 


34.34 


Class I ii 




159.78 


46.02 


Class III 




166.49 


37.22 


Section 


B 






Class I 




133.81 


49.71 


Class II 




lOP . 92 


17.41 


Class I II 




124.61 


37.78 


Class III 




90.68 


13.34 


Section 


C 






Clas . I 




154 . 50 


26.39 


Cla-s II 




131 19 


15.49 


Class I II 




146.94 


22.85 


Cla::s III 




103.90 


14.02 



3oth real and peroonal property v/ere greatest in Class I , 
Class II was second in "botli, ajid Class III was tliird in "botli, 
Class I of Section C v/as first in l)oth real and personal 
pr op e rt:*; Class II was second and Class III was third in 
Doth real and personal propert:". Tliis section sliov/s 
the same relations that we find in Section B. 

Suimnar;^ . 
The location of the real and perscnal property 
in the three sections considered indicatee very clearly 
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that the personal property v/as riassed along the v/aterv/ay; 
in Class I and az the distaiice increased fron the v/atenvay 
the personal property dirdnirhed. The reason for this massing 
of personal property along the v/aterv/ay is quite evident. 
Here it v/as needed to carry on connerce. 

Imprdved Land. 

Considering the improved lands of the three sec- 
tions we find that it tended to increase indejiendently of the 
vratervrazr of the Hudson and Erie canal and depende&iiore upon 
the topography and the condition of the soil. Still v/here 
these latter conditions v/ere the saiae the cantul had its 
influence, in that it fumished an eas:' and cl:.eap irieans 
of transportation to market of ali produce raised in the neigh- 
Doring country. 

The follov/ing tahle shov/c the inprover.ient of land 
in the three sections during the period fron 1820 to 1835 
inclusive. See next page. 

In Class I of Section A in 1820, 53^ of the total 
land \yas improved, in 18^5, 60^^ an increase of 7'^ and in 
1835, 70>, an iiicrease of 10^. In Class I of Section B in 
1820, 44;^ of the total land v/as improved, in 1825, 52;^, an 
increase of 8;^, ajid in 1835, 53;^, an increase of only 1^. 
The population in this class during the decade ending in 
1835 increased very rapidly and the very snall increase in 
the improvement of land soens to indicate that the poople 
vrere turning their attention to other than ar:ricultural 
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Percent of Inproved Land. 

1P30 1P25 1835 



Section A 

Class I 
Class II 
ClaRS I II 
Class III 

Section B 
Class I 
Class II 
Class I II 
Class III 

Section C 
G las s I 
Class II 
Class I II 
Class III 



53;^ 
59;' 



,^ 



55: 



30,'! 



44^' 



37;^ 
41;^ 



lP/< 

2 5; f 

21,< 

15,^ 



60;' 



64;. 

61.< 



3'i;j 



5:^0 



45: 



rf 



toe 



,-< 



21; 



2?^. 



^ 



35: 



30,< 

23:^ 



70/< 



59;. 

66;:^ 
40;^ 



53,< 

55;.^ 
30;^ 



53:. 



50/^ 
22;^ 



pursuits. In eiass J of Section G in 1P20, lO^^a of the land 
\;as improved, in 1P25, 2.?,->^ «an inorease of 9;'o, and in 1F35, 
4P;, an increcce of 'O;^^. In Class II of '^ection A in 1820, 
59;^ v/as inproved, in ir25, 64;:>', cui inorease of 5p, and in 
1835, 59;'^, a decrease of 5;'/. In Class II of Section B 
in 1820, 7>T] v/as inproved, in 1P25, 45;^, an increa^je of 8/j, 
and in 1835, 56^;, an increase of 11/j. In Class II of Section 
C in 1820 25;'j v/as Lnproved, in 1825, 35f.', an increase of lo;^, 
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and in 1835, 53/^, an increase of 18^.. In Class III of Sec- 

ti on A in 18 20, 30^ of the land v^ras improved, in 1825 34^1 

an increase of 4;"^, and in 1835, 40^, an increase of 6/^. 

In Class III of Section B in 1820, 18;.^ v/as improved, in 

1825 21,^^, an increase of 3/^, and in 1855, 30/^^, an increase 

cf ?fy. In Class III of Section C in 1820, i5^ v/as iraproved, 

in 1825, 23;o, an increase of S;3, and in 1835, 22^, a decrease of 

In Section A in 1820, Class II had the greatest 
percent of improved la:.d, Class I v/as second and Class III 
had the least. The f act that Class II had a greater percent 
of improved land than Class I indicates that the concen- 
tration of population in Class I was mucl: greater than the 
population per square mile takem alone would seem to indi-cate. 
This same relative condition existed in 1825; hut in 1835 
conditions had char.ged, Class I had the grea.test percent 
of improved land, Class II stood second, and Class III had 
the least, ¥e find conditions here in the position in 
v/'.ich we v/ould nj-turally expect them to be. 

In Section B in 1^*20 Class I had the greatest 
percent of improved land, Class II stood second, and Class 
III had the least, in 1825 the classes v/ere in the same 
relative position; "out in 1835 Clans III had the greateat 
percent of improved land, Class I' stood second and Class 
III had the least. Jlere also v/as emphasi.^^ed the concen- 
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tration of population in Class I ty tlie relation which this 
class "bore to Class II in re(:ard to improved land in 1835 • 

In r^ection C in 1P>20, Class II had the ^reatest 
percent of improved land, Class I stood second and Class 
III had the least. These relative positions also existod 
1^;25 and ir35. The cause of the relaive positions of 
Clar^ses I and II in re::ard to improved land is explained 
"by a clance at the condition of the land through v/hich the 
Erie caiial passes. A greater part of it is lowland with 
many marshes;* consequently it was unimproved at this early 
date. 

To sun up, it Clay he stated that there war^ a 
slight tendency for the improvement of land to increase 
concomitantly v/ith the increase in population; "out the topog- 
raphy of the country and other elements entered in to such 
an extent as to nearly destroy this p..rallel growth. The 
inprovenent o::* land is much more stahle and less lilcely 
to sudden and great changes than is the population. Tor 
this reason \7e v/ould not expect to f :Lnd as large a percent of 
improved land in proportion to the population in Section 
C as we wpuld find i: Section B, nor as large a percent 
in Section B as in Section A: because Section A is the oldest 
in settlement, and Section C the youngest. The percent 
of improved land as a v/hole in the three sections supports 
this conclusion. But in comparing the various classes 
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of each section v/ith each other, liowever, we do not al\vays 
find the greater percent of improved land in the region 
of the most concentrated population. In Section A in 1820 
and 1^25 a larger percent of land was improved in Class II 
than in Class I v/hile the population in Class I was much 
greater than in Class II. In Section B in lo35 Class II 
had a lar-jer percent of improved land than Class I v/hile the 
population v/as nearly twice as great per square mile . in the 
latter than in the foirmer. A soinmyhat similar condition also 
existed i:\ Section C. In 1^20 and 1825 both the population 
and the percent of improved ?-a:id v/ere greater in Class II 
than in Class I; in 1835 the percent of improved land was 
still greater in Class II hut the population was much less 
than in Class I. The al)ove conditions indicate that the 
population and also the v/eälth increased with such remark- 
aMe rapidity in Class I along the entire \7atercourse inde- 
pendently of the topographical conditions and in apite of 
natural disadva-itages, They also indicate that the concen- 
tration of population in Class I v/as rrach greater than the 
population per square nile ta':en alone \70uld seem to indicate. 
This is especiall;/ tr:ie of Clans I in Section in 1835. 



* ITote to previous page. Lav/s of the State of V Y^^in""" 
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Live Stoclc. 
Turning to the live stoclc in the three sections, 
we find that stock raising was not as important öufr- the area 
of concentrated population as in the sparsely settled region. 
The nunher of live stock per 1000 inhahitants is z±Yen in 
the following tahle in order to indicate to a certain 
degree the f orm in which a part of the wealth of the 
people existed and also to shov/ the extent of live stocl: 
raising in the various sections. 

Numher pf Horses per 1000 Inhahitants. 

1P20 1825 1835 



Section 
Class I 


A 


201 


208 


179 


Class II 




272 


299 


314 


Class I II 




220 


232 


208 


Class III 




223 


263 


275 


Section 


B 








Class I 




235 


290 


223 


Class II 




262 


30P 


322 


Class I II 




241 


29*" 


260 


Class III 




172 


230 


283 


Section 


C 








Class I 




164 


171 


268 


Class II 




176 


218 


373 


Class I II 




169 


lP-9 


302 


Class III 




204 


329 


274 
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Niimber of Cattle per 1000 Inhaultants, 
1820 1825 1835 



Section A 

Class I 679 

Class II 1051 

Class I II 778 

Class III 1031 

r.ectlon B 

Class I 770 

Class II 941 

Class I II 844 

Class III 981 

Section C 

Class I 875 

Class II 913 

Class I II 891 

Class III 1178 



701 
1043 

791 
1270 

820 
1106 

942 
1016 

818 
1116 

920 
1557 



554 
1079 

664 
1299 

654 
1234 

868 
1080 

777 

736 

764 

1006 
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Niimber of Sheep per 1000 Irihabitants. 







1820 


1P25 


1835 


Section 


A 








Class I 




1039 


1590 


990 


Class II 




1672 


2331 


2845 


Claes I II 




120P 


1765 


1378 


Class III 




174-^ 


3002 


3355 


Section 


B 








Class I 




1447 


1899 


1070 


Class II 




1815 


28 oi 


2563 


Class I II 




1607 


2297 


1626 


Class III 




1804 


2494 


29 3P 


Section 


C 








Class I 




1719 


1896 


1296 


Class II 




1923 


2758 


■ 2178 


Class I ir 




1807 


2216 


1582 


Class III 




2213 


3638 


2667 



In Class I of Section A in 1820 as seen in the 
ta*ble, the nunber of horses per 1000 inhabitants was 201, 
the rxuriber of cat tie 679 and the number of sheep 1039; in 
1P25 the nunber of horses v/as 20P, of cattle 701, and of 
sheep 1590; in 1P'6!j the nunber of hoi^ses was 179, of cattle 
554, and of sheep 990. There was thus an increase in ali 
live stock during the five years ending in 1825; but during 
the follov/in:: decade ali live stock decreased very rapidly 
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and the weailth he Id in this f orm was much le s s than in 
the preceding period. This indicates that as population 
increased stockraising hecazie a less iraportant pccupation 
to the people in this class than other industries. The 
great concentration of population and the grovrth of cities 
previously mentioned also sur^ports this conclusion. 

In Class I of Section B in 1R20 the nunoer of 
horses per 1000 inha^oitants was 235, the number of cat tie 
770 and the number of sheep 1447; in 1825 the nunher of 
horses was 290, of cattle ^^20, and of sheep 1R99; in 1835 
the number of horses was 223, of cattle 644, and of sheep 
lo70. The same conditions appear in this ciacs as were 
f ound in Class I of Section A. Stockraising increased 
in importance durinc the ""ive years ending in 1P25, but during 
the next decade it f eli of f and the people rnust have turned 
their attention to other things, Here also, as in Class I 
of Section A the increased concentration of population and 
the rrroyrth of cities supports this conclusion. In Class I 
of Section C in 1820 the number of horses was 164, of cattle 
875 and of sheep 171^; in 1825 the number of horses was 171, 
of cattle 818 and of sheep 1896; in 1835 the number of 
horses v;as 268, of cattle 777 and of sheep 1295. During 
the five years ending in 1825 there was an increase in the 
nuiiber of horses and sheep but a decrease in the number of 
cattle. During the decade ending in 1835 there was a de- 
cfease in the number of cattle and sheep but an increase in 
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the number of horses; tut , on the whole, stockraising decreased 
in importance during this decade. This "boing a new region 
and the concentration of population and the extent of urban 
life heing less than in Class I of the two sections previously 
considered, stockraising did not receive so severe a check as 
in those sections. Prom these figures it follov/s that 
great concentration of population is not favora^ole to stock- 
raising. 

In Class II of Section A in 1(^20 the numter of horr:es 
per 1000 inhabitants v/as 272, the number of cattle 1051, 
and the number of sheep 1672; in 1P25 the numher of horses 
v/as 299, of cattle 1043, and of sheep 2231; in 1P35 the 
number of horses was 314, of cattle 1079, and of sheep 2fi45. 
The number of horses and sheep increased greatly throu^^out 
the entire period considered while the number of cattle 
remained nearly stationar7. In Class II cujl Section B in 
1^20 the number of horses was 262, of cattle 941, and of 
sheep IP.15; in 1P25 the nuriber of horses was 308, of cattle 
1106 and of sheep 2831; in 1835 the number of horses was 322, 
of cattle 1234 and of sh-ep 2563. The increase in the 
number of horses and cattle continued throughout the period 
and the number of sheep increased during the *ive years 
ending in 1825 but decreased during the follov/ing decauie. 
On the whole this region advanced throughout the entire 
period in stockraising. In Class II of Eection C in 1820, 
the number of horses was 176, of cattle 913 and of sheep 1923; 
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in 1825 the nuinber of horses was 21P, of cat tie 1116 and of 
sheep 2758; in 1835 the nurfoer of horses v/as 373, of cättle 
736, and of sheep 2178. During the five vears ending in 
1P25 there was a great increase of ali live stock hut during 
the f ollov/ing decade there v/as a f alling off in the nunber 
of cat tie and sheep and an increase in the nunber of horses 
per 1000 inhahitants. The nunher of horses per 1000 inhab- 
itants increased throughout the entire period in this clasn 
of the three sections. Section C began the period vrith the 
least niinber of horses and ended in 1835 v/ith the greatest 
number. There v/as an increase in the nuinber of cattle in 
sections A and B but a decrease in Tection C during the 
decade ending in 1835. Section C began the period with the 
least nunber of cattle and ended it with the least. Section 
B began the period second in the nurnber of cattle and ended 
v/ith the greatost nunber. Section A began with the least 
number of sheep and ended with the greatest, Section C be^:an 
with the greatest nunber of sheep and ended with the least. 

In Class III of S4ction A in 1820 the nun':er of 
horses per 1000 inhabitants 

was 233, of cattle 1031, of sheep, 174^; in 1825 the nunber 
of horses was 263, of cattle 1270, and of sheep 3002; 
in 1P35 the nun1;er of horses v/as 275, of cattle 1299, and 
of sheep 3355. Throughout the entire period ali live stock 
increased very rapidl^r In Class III of Section B in 1820 
the nuinber of horses '.vas 172, of cattle 981 and of sheep 1P04; 
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in 1825 the number of horses was 230, of cattle 1016, and of 
sheep 2494; in 1!^35 the nun"ber of horses was 283, of cattle 
lO^O, and of --heep 293P. In this class and section there 
was also a ver;-^ rapid increase in ali kinds of stock raising. 
In Class III of Section C in 1820 the nunher of horses was 204, 
of cattle 1178, and of sheep 2213; in 1825 the numher of 
horses v/aB 329, of cattle 1557, and o." sheep 8638; in 1835 
the nunher of horses v/as 274, of cattle 1006 and of sheep 
2667. Durins the five years ending in 1825 there '.vas an in- 
crease in ali kinds of live stock, hut in the following 
decade live stock de<|reased greatly. 

In comptiring the various classes in each section 
with each other we find that Class II of Section A stood 
first in the nunher of horses throughout the period; Class 
III was second throughout the period and Class I v.ras thitd. 
Class III was second in the nuinher of cattle at the "beginning 
of the period and first at the end; Class II was second 
throughout the period and Class I v/as last. Class III 
was first in the niiinher of sheep throughout the period, Class 
II was second and Clans I was last. These figuros indicate 
that of this section the inhahitunts of Class III v/ere occu- 
pied raostly in stocLA^aising, and raised most cattle and sheep 
in proportion to the population; Class II was also an active 
stockSraising region, and raised the most horses and was 
second in the raisin^-: of cattle in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Class I was the least engaged in this occupation. 
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In Section B, Class II wa3 first in raising liorses 
throughout the period, Class III was third at the beginning 
of the period and second at the end; Class I was second 
at the beginning and third at the end. In the nixmber of 
cattle, Class II was second at the beginning of the period 
and first at its close; Class III was first at the beginning 
and second at its close, and Class I was second at the begin- 
ning of the period and third at its close. In the niimber 
of sheep Class III was second at the beginning of the period 
and first at its close; Class :i was first at the beginning 
and second at its close; Class I was last throughout the 
period. Classes II and III were essentially stockraising 
regions, Class II raised the greatest nunber of horses and 
cattle and Class III the greatest number of sheep. 

In Section C, Class II was second in raising 
horses at the bet;inning of the period and first at its close; 
Class III Y/as first at the beginning and second at the close; 
Class I was last throughout the period. Class III v/as first 
in the ''.umber of ca:tle tliroughout the period, Class I 
"/as third at the beginning of the period and second at its 
close; Class II was second at the beginning and third at the 
close. Class III v/as first in the number of sheep throughout 
the period, Class II v/as second, and Class I was third. In 
Section C Classes II and III raised the most stock in propor- 
tion to the pojoulation, Class III raising the most sheep smd 
Class II the most horses. Class I v/as also a stoclo-aising 
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Bgion to a consideralole degree, It raised the greatest 
nunber of cat tie. 

Surmary. 
During tMs entire period classes II and III 
raised more stock in proportion to their populaticm than 
did Clasr> I. At the heginning of the period in 1R20, Class 
II in Sections A 6ind B and Class III in Hection C raised 
the greatest numher of horses. Class III in sections B and 
C and Clans II in section A raised the greate^^t nunl^ier of 
cattle; Class III of r'ections A and C and Class II of Section 
B raised the greatost number of sheep. At the close of the 
period in lP3v5, Class II in ali three sections raised the 
greatest nuin^.^er of horses, Class III in Sections A and C 
and Class II in Section B raised the greatest number of cattle. 
Class III in ali the sections raised the greatest nunber of 
shaep. It is thus clearly seen that the area of the least 
concentration of pojDulation was the region in v/hich stock- 
raising v/as most extensively carried on. By this it is 
not meant that there is a smaller amount of stock raised in 
a given area, v/here the population is dense than in a 
spursely settled region, but that there is a enaller pro2;ortion 
raised to the population. 
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Aliens and Toreigners, 
It is important to knov/ something of the origin of 
this vast population v/hicli had teen and v/as still drifting into 
lTew York state. The earliest records are those of the 
State census of 1835 in which the alien and citizen popu- 
lation is given. Tor the purpose of maklng a comparison 

and detemining the growth of this class of population the 

in 1S45 
aliens in the state^are also considered here, although this 

date is five years heyond the period v/hich this thesis 

covers and really helongs to the period of t: e joint in- 

fluence of the Erie canal and the railroad. The following 

tahle contains the percent of the population v/hich v/as alien 

in the years 183v^ ajid 1845 and also the percent of alien 

population in the largest cities along the canal during the 

same years. See next page. 

In Class I of Section A in .18:. 5, S.S^ of the total 

population v/as alienkin Class II only 1.1^ and in class 

III 1.5/o. In class I of Section B 5.1^ was alien, in Class 

II 2,5/^ and in class III 1.5/T. In Class I of section 

C 4.9;^ was alien, in Class II 1,9;:;.' and in Class III 1.4/"^. 

At the end of the next deca^e the alien population had in- 

creased in ali classes and sections v/ith the exception of 

Class II of Section B; the greatest increase oeing in Class I. 

In 1845 in Class I of Section A the alien population was 4.7/i^ 

in Class II l.C;^, and in Class III 2.2/^. In Class I of 

Section B the alien population v/as 7;^', in Class II 2.4/^, 
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Percent of Population Aliens. 
1835 1845 



Section A 

Clasa I • 3.3/ A.l^ 

Class II . l.lX l.eX 

Clasa I II 2.8/ 4.1^ 

Class III 1.5X 2.2^ 

Section B 

Class I 5.1^ 7.0/ 

Class II 2.5;o 2.4^ 

Class I II 4.1^ 5.5/ 

Class III 1.5,< 1.7,< 

Section C 

Class I 4.9/ 7.0/< 

Class II 1.9/< 3.4/ 

Class I II 3.9/ 6. of. 

Class III 1.4/^ 1.8^^ 



Cities 

AlbanjT 8.5J^ 

Buffalo 17.4,^ 

Rochester 8 . 7 f, 

Utica 10.65ö 



O 



13 


.9;-,; 


16 


,/0 


15 




14 


.6;C 



and in Class III \.T^j. In Class I of Section C it v/as 
7> , in Clasfi II 3.4;^ and in Class III l.P;f. 

The alien population v/as greatest and incroased 
nost rapidl;^ alon^ the course of the Ilrie cajial and the Hudnon. 
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in Class I. 7/e thus see that v/here the population was 
densest and increased v/ith the {^Tcatest rapdity the alien 
population was more numerous and increased more rapidly 
thaji the native born. A glance at the alien population of 
the principul cities aion:: the canal indicates thig fact 
still nore clearly. In IP.35 the alien population of the 
city of Albany v/ur 8.5)T of the total and in Utica it was 
10. C"^, v/hile in Class I of Section B, in v/hich these tv/o 
cities are situated, it wa::» only 5.1;^. In 1P45 the alien 
population in Alhany v/as 13.9;1' of the total and in Utica 
It Y/as 14.6;^, v/hile in Class I of Section B it v/as only ifo. 
In ir35 the alien popultwtion of ?uffalo v/as 17,4^0 and in 
Rochester it v/as P.V^o, while in Class I of Hection C in 
v/h-'ch these tv/o cities are cituated, it v/as only 4.9;"o. In 
1845 the alien population of Buffalo v/as 16;» and of Rochester 
15.7;f, v/hile in Class I of Section C, it v/as only T/^. 

These stutistics indicute conclusively that the 
aliens v/ere massed in the region of concentrated and rapidly 
increasing population and particularly in larc© cities. Why 
they v/ere ina:^.sed }iere v/ill he considered in the follov/ing 
disci'Ssion of the foreign horn population. 

The following table contains the percent^f the 
total foreign horn population and also th::t of the countries 
supplying the greatest nuriiher 4n the state. The percentf^of 
the population horn in ITew Engl.-nd is also considered hecause 
it constituted a large part of the population of ITev/ Yor2. 
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It has teen necessary to use the state census of 1F45 because 

no other statistics of the state givlng the foreign popu- 

lation are availahle. 

Percent of Different Classcs of Population 1P45. 

Total :Tew Eng. Great Prance Germany 
Poreign Britain 



Section A 
Class I 


12.2/^ 


4.i;: 


10.9;: 


.14< 


.94/^ 


Clar.s II 


4,3 


2.7 


3.4 


.03 


.57 


Class I II 


10.6 


3.8 


9.5 


.12 


• .87 


Class III 

Section B 
Class I 


5.4 

16.7 


5.2 
5.7 


4.6 
14.3 


.05 

.33 


.40 
17.5 


Class II 


6.9 


9.7 


6.3 


.OP 


3.2 


Class I II 


13.5 


7.0 


11.7 


.25 


12.8 


Class III 
Section C 


5.4 


10.1 


4.8 


.18 


.2 


Class I 


16.1 


10.1 


11.7 


.75 


4.0 


Class II 


6.7 


10.3 


5.2 


.24 


1.1 


Glas". I II 


13.4 


10.5 


9.4 


.61 


3.2 


Class III 

Cities 
Alhany 


4.6 
53.9 


11.7 
5.1 


3.3 
25.9 


.29 
.22 


.7 
2.7 


Utica 


29. 


7.8 


24.8 


.86 


3.2 


Buffalo 


39.9 


9.3 


19.7 


2.34 


17.4 


Rochester 


29.2 


9.6 


23.0 


.58 


5.2 



The total foreign bom population in Clasf:- I of 
Section A in 1845 v/as 12.2;'', in Class II 4.3^^, and in 
Class III 5.4;:^; in Class I of Section B 16.7;.', in Class II 
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6.9;o and in Class III 5 .4;".'; in Class I of Section C it was 
16. 1<, in Clasr, TI e.lf^ and in Clasn III 4.6;f. T7e find 
here ab out the sane conditions tliat we found in the alien 
population, This massing of those of foreign birth in 
the region of concentrated population is greatly enphasized 
in th : large cities. In Alhany 53,S;' of the population was 
of foreign birth and in Utica 29>o, v/hile in Cla.ss I of 
Section B v/hicli conta ns these citirjs, only lo . 7;%^ \7a:> foreign 
born. In Buffulo 39.9/o was of foreign birth and in Rochester 
27.2;-^, while in Class I of Section C in \vhich thej^ are sit- 
uated only 10.1;'T was of foreign birth. 

Tuming to those born in Great Britain and her 
depenclencies \7hich nation furnished a larger part of the for- 
eign born in ?:ev/ York , we find that in Class I of SectionA 
10.9^ was born in Great Britain and her depenclencies, in Class 
II 3.4;^ and in Class III 4.6;.'. In Clas.- I of Section B 
14.3,'t, in Class II 6_.3/^, and in Class III 4.r;o; in Class I 
of Section C 11. 7;^, in Clas- II 5.r.;;f, and in Class III Z.zfo. 
The four large cities in Cla s I along the Erie canal con- 
tained a very lar^e percent of those born in Great Britain 
and her depenclencies. In Albany 25.9;'?, and in Utica 24. P^, 
while in Class I of Section B in v/Jiich these tv/o cities are 
situated only 14,3;^ v/ere born in Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies. In Buffalo 19.7;" had a similar origin and in 
Rochester 23 .0;^' v/hile in Class I of Section C only 11.7;.' were 
of this otigin. Thus it is clearly shov/n that those born 
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in Great Britain and her dependencies were inassed in the 

region of concentrated population and especially in large 

cities.* 

Gernany stood second in the numl^er of enigrants 

supplied to the state of ITew York durinc this period. In 

Class I of Section A .94;^ v;as "born in Germany, in Class II 

.54;^, and in Class III .^0^o\ in Class I of Section B 17.5/<, 

in Class II 3.2/o, and in Class III .2;'^; in Class I of Section 

C 4.0/<, in Class II 1.1,< and in Class III .7;^. It is evi- 

dent that those of Gernan tirth v/ere nic^ssed in the area 

of concentrated popula;^ion; but n t to such a degree as were 

those of British hirth, nor is it so evident that they were 

inassed in large cities. In Alhany 2.7;^ of the population 

was of Gemian hirth, and in Utica 3.2;^' v/hile in Class I of 

Section B in \7hich these two cities are situated 17,5;.' were 

of German birth. In this section the Germans were inassed 

in the area, of concentrated population nut they were not 

inassed in the large cities. In Buffalo 17.4^ \7ere of 

German "birth and i?: Rochester 5.r;o, \7hile in Clar-'S I of Section 

*jrust v/hat part of Great Britain and her dependencies 
furnished the greater part of this foreign horn population 
cannot he determined. Prorn Broimvell' s History of Immigration 
during this period from 1P20 to 1845 it appears that of 
those emigrants coming to the United States from Breat Britain 
and her dependencies the larger part came from Ireland,— 
England and British America being respectively sec aid and 
third. Prom thi'3 it appears rea.'--onahle to su pose that 
najiy of the foreign "born in ITew York state from Great Brit- 
ain and her dependencies ma;r have "been Irisji; hut this 
cannot he stated a^ an ahsolute certainty. 
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C only 4.0/^ v/ere "born in Gennanv. In this section the 
Germans v/ere not only massed in the region of concentrated 
population "but they v/ere al.so massed in the largest cities. 

The concentration of the xjeople of French "birth 
in the region of dense poi:)ulation is not as marked as it is 
for those "bDrn in Gernan^r. In Class I of Section A .14/^ 
\Yere of French hirth, in Class II .03;% and in Class III .OSX; 
in Clasn I of Section B .33;f, in Class II .0?;^, and in Class 
III.IP;^; in Class I of Section C .75;', in Class II .24;^, 
and in Class III .29^. The c^^cuter numher of the population 
of Frencli hirth along the TCrie c:inal ir: shov/n quite distinctly, 
althoiigh the proportion is not so great as that of the Geman. 
This population of French hirth, hov/ever, did not fonn any 
consideraMe part of the population of large cities. In 
Albanjr .23^ v/as of French "birth and in Utica .S6;l^^ v/hile in 
Class I of Section B in v/hich the se tv/o cities are situated 
• 33^0 was horn in France. In Luffalo 2.ZA'^ was horn in 
France and in Rocliester .5S, v/hile in Class I of Section C 
in v/hich the^e t\/o cities are situate 1, .75/. v/a. horn in 
France. There is distinctly shov/n a larger percent of those 
of French loirth in the region of concentrate s populaation 
hut there is a r.i^ialler percent in the largest cities of this 
region than in the entire region. 

Richriond II. '"^mit]! in his Emigration and Irxiigration 
States that persons of foreign hirth in the United States 
socm to Geek the large cities, in 18P0 more than 34;!^ v/ere 
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found therein. Irisli atajr larcely in city or factory touns; 
Genaans to a certain exteht stay in laree cities; unskilled 
laborers see': large cities \vhere they ::ay "be emplo^red in 
the rou^her parts of the huildinj trades, or the factoiy 
tov/n v/here they am so::n learn to manipulate simple machines. ♦ 
AlthouGh tjic aoove v/as v/ritten to apply to a recent dat e, 
the f icures considered ahov/ that it ai o applied to the 
period he tv/e on 1R20 and 1845. 

We have no def inite rnean^ of knov/ing the character 
of this foreign population in ITev/ Yor-: state, hut a view 
of the f oreicn iiruni^rants arrivin^ in llev/ York City and 
the Unite l ntates at this poriod may give us an irikling of 
the character of those settlinc in the state. Of the torelrjn, 
ezni^rants arrivin^ in llev/ York City during the period hetv/een 
1*^>19 and 1^-45 of those v/hose sex v/as given, 65;' were males. 
Of the total nuri\'er of iinini^rijit • arrivihg in the United 
Gtates durin;^ this period, the lar::er part v/ere "betv/eon 
the a^es of 20 and 40, v/it^i those hetv/een the ages of 20 
and 30 predominatinr;. During the aarly part of the period, 
Yery fe\7 cjiildren arrived hut tov/ard the end of the period 
tlie nunl:er o. children increased. The occupation of the 
lar^er nui:iber of these iininiGrants v/as as follov/s: 



* Snith, R. !T., .T^micration and Iimisration, 1F?0, 70-72. 
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Occupation of Irnmicrants to the United f3tates(l) 

Occupations 1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 1845 

Ilot stated 6499 6566 19020 

rierchants 933 1841 

■parmers 873 1647 

Tfariners 336 527 

Llechanics 269 376 

Laborers 3.'4 650 



9020 


284.36 


47212 


64815 


1427 


3875 ■ 


5311 


5040 


1424 


6117 


18476 


1934:^ 


311 


727 


795 


462 


742 


4776 


9474 


9836 


720 


2897 


9640 


16552 



Botice, that 4f those occupations definltely 
stated, at the iDerinning of the period, merchants and farmers 
predominate, and at the end of the period, farmers, laborors 
and mechanics predominate. Niles Eegister of June 8, 1833, 
States: "Ilany of the emigr.jits v/ho are cominc fr ori Germanjr 
are of the best, or productive classes — and a large nunber 
of theri have sone noney to ocgin a nev/ life v/ith, in America. 
Others v/ho are mere day lahorers ma;'- f ind abundanir emplojn-aent 
on the railroacls and cqnals that are making, in several of 
the States. In general, they are patient and industrious 
and exceedingly economical." (i) Of later arrivals of 
enigrants re;^^ort3 \7ere not go favorijhle. ITiles Register of 
1835 States in re;\.rd to 14674 emigrants arrived at Nev/ York 
City fro:;. ^anuary 1 to July 1: "Of the late arrivals, v/e 
are informed hy undoubted authority, that a greater portion 

1) Bromv/ell, ^.J.^ History of Irmigration to the U.S , IIY. ISSB 

2) ITiles Kegister, (. une 1853} Voi. 44, 233. 
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of the onicrants were destitute, and required assistance 
almost upon landing." (1) 

It ±z thus clearlv seen that if läe\7 Yorl: ntate 
received her just share of ali the classes of enii^rants 
arrivin^ in the United States durinc thrls period, she \Yould 
have added to her population, a rtrong, useful and ahle-hodied 
class of men v/ho v/ould aid her greatly in hor developnent. 

T!7h;r this region of concentrated populaation, the 
totfns along the Erie canal, should contain such a lar^e 
part of the f oreifen element is pro"b:.hly due to nunerous 



causes. This v/as a/region of great activitjr and ^rov/th; 



ojri 

) 

a place v/here there v;as ro on for unslcilled as v/ell as skilled 
lahor of ai 1 Icinds; it was along a direct route of transpor- 
tation and travel to the grec--t cUid srov/ing v/est and a foreigner 
knowing notJiing ahout the courxtry and huving no def inite 
destination v/ould stop alonr: the route \7herever he could 
r.iaJce a living. Althoug?i cha:'^ce rna;'' have largely dctermined 
the location of the foreigners in this new coxxntryy his old 
environment wan alno an important factor in determining his 
place of settlerent. He c:iine fron an old and v/ell settled 
region in ; urope \vhere the population v/as concentrated and 
the country often overcrov/ded and in coming to America he 
v/ould tead to seei a region of sonev/hat similar characteris- 
tics. He found these conditions v/ith the exception of an 
overcrowded population in the densely set t led country irxied- 
1) Nilos Register, voi. 4P, oPO. Ta>en frorn the ^'ew Yorl: Star 



iately alongthe Erie canal and the Hudson. 

i 

In tuminc to the ITe\7 Englander in ITev; York v/e 
find a peöple of an entirely different education and character 
fron that of the foreigner. This is seen most strikingly 
in the choice of their location. They v/ere shrev/d, frugal 
and hardworkins farners who left their ITew England hoines 
because they failed to supply their wants. In seeking a 
new home in the uest they natur ally follov/ed their old occu- 
pation and for this reason we find the lar^^er part of then 
in the rural region. In Class I of Section A 4.1f' wa3 of 
rev/ 7':ngland hirth, in Class II 2.7;%', and in Class III 5.2;o; 
in Class I of Section B 5.7;', in Class II 9.7;"^, and in Class 
III 10. i;'; in Class I of Section C 10.1;"^, in Clas:: II 
10.3;^ and in Class III 11.7;'. The ITev/ Englander also tended 
to shun the l^arge cities. In Alhany 5.1;'^ was of Ne\v Ungland 
hirth, and in Utica 7.?^', v;hile in Class I of Section B, in. 
which these tv;o cities v/ere situated, 5.7)1 was of Nev/ P^ngland 
hirth. In :".u "f aio 9.3f^' was of this origin and in Rochester 
9 .C^j v/hile in Clar s I of Section C 10.1 orifänated in i:ew 
J^nfjli-uid. 

The precGdinK discuf.sion leads us to the conclusion 
that t3ie foreicner was massed in the region of concentrated popu 
lation and espccially in the cities and as f.e concentration 
of population diminished, the percent of foreigners decreased. 
In other v/ords, along the Erie canal la;r the lar::er part of 
the foreign population. Of this foreign population in ITev/ 
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York r>tate the lar^er percent v/as "borrx in Great :>ritain and 
2ier- 4ependencies, and this class v/as chiefly flound where 
tlae population v/as thick^^-st. The ITew J^n^lander constituted 
a larser part of those born in othe^r states of the Union ^, 
and they v/ere found chiefl^ in the rural re^ions. 
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Elections. 
Tumin:: now to the political a^''>pect in New York 
State during tliis period v/e find a complicated protlem. In the 
election of 1830 there -ere two important parties. Sunming 
up the principles for which the«v;o important political 
parties of lTew York stood in this election, we find that the 
Anti-IIasonic or National Repuhlican partj^ opposed the LIasonic 
order;* supported Clay' g Anerican polic:^ of protection and 
the extencion of the internal improvement S3rstein;§ catered 
to the v/orhing nen and ooposed the aclninistration of hoth 
the national and state governnent. In other words it was 
like ali new parties, gathering to its fold ali the radical 
elements hy adoptlng sorie of their ideas. # In the canpaign 
\vhich follO'.7ed they made an aggressive canvas r.iaking the 
nost of the TTorgan oiitra.-^e . The KepiiLlican, or !J:asonic 
party, as it was called hy the Anti-llasons, tried to "be iH- 
different to the ITasonic order and disaYowed ali support of 
it ^; opposed the American system and did not advocate an 
extensive local inproveinent system** and supported the national 
and State administration^- . They conducted a defensive 

* na:-.-iond, Political History of N.Y., II, 369, 378. 
!:ci:aster, i:if:.tory of U.G., V, 109. 

§ Pre emän' s Journal, Cooperstov/n, Otsejo Co., IT.Y. Gept. 
20, irso. p.2,c.':. 

+ :'YeeLian's Journal, Aug. 16, 1^30, P.2, c.6. 

Seward - Autohiograph- of 7/. II. Gerard fro::i IPOl to 1834,78 

# ITcC.imond, Political Jllstor;^ of IT. Y., II, 396. 
^ Ilairjnond, " " II, 397 
** Jenkins, Political History of II Y. , 3C3. 
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campaign asainst the accusations of the Anti-ITasons. 

Before considerinc the vote of the election, it is 

necessary to ta>e a hast/ viev/ of the social and econonic 

conditions of the state at that tine. I'Iorc:an hud disappeared 

in western Nev/ York four years hefore and this had caused 

a greut local oppoaition to the Hasons which had spread 

throughout the state and even into neighhoring states. The 

internal inptovenent novenent ha^i assumed stupendous propor- 

tlons; tho state had completed four canals v/ithin the last 

seven years; the Charnplain in 1823, the Erie in 1S25, the 

Osv/eco in 1S28, and the Ca:aiga and Serieca in 1829. And the 

peoTjle v/ere claraorinc for nore. Just aiter the conpletion 

of the Erie cana.L in 1S25, petitions for other cunals had 

poured in f rem alno.st every county in the west. * Thus it 

can he Gafely said that the entire v/estern part of the state 

\;as in favor of internal inproveinents at puhlic expense. 

ITow considering^the vote, v/e find that Section A 

gave a large majority to Ilr. Throop, the Repuhlican candidate. 

In Section B he also received a maority "but not as great as 

in Section A. In this '^ection an important faot is noticeahle, 

Classes II and III gave a r.maller najority to !Ir . Throop than 

Class I. These two classes having no canals thus exyrensed 

their dosire for some ineans of co::iinunication. Section C 

♦ The follov;:.ng counties sent petitions to the Legis- 
lature: Tioga, r^teuhen, Yates, Ontario, \7a;^ne, Ca^oiga, Seneca, 
Tompkins, Chenango, 3roor:iu, T^adison, Oneida, Onondaga, rierki- 
rner, Lewis, j*efferson, and C::autauque. Laws of the state of 
II .Y., relativG to Tlrie and C]:ai-:plain Canala, 1825, I, 279-81. 
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east a large majority in favor of Hr . C-raiiger, the ITational 
Reputlican candidate. The result in Section C v/as just 
what vre should expect. Class III of this section \vhich 
was in nost need of sone means of coinmunication voted a 
nuch larser najority in favor of I!r. Gran^er than Classes 
I and '.I. The cities, hov/ever, e^ve a majority to Mr. 
Throop, Utica casting a larger and Altany a snaller majority 
than the class in which they are situated. Buffalo also 
east a ina*orit7 in favor of :.Ir. Throop, althouch the cIl^ss 
in v/hieh it is situated east a najority in favor of Hr. 
iffrancer. (See tc.hle) . 

Thur? it is elcarly shown that the people large ly 
voted for the resjiective candidates hecause they stood for 
economic principles v;hich v/ere of direct interest to them.* 
The nost densely populated eact deteminGd the election and 
Hr. Throop, the F.epuhlican candidate, v/as elected hy a 
vote of 12r,S42. itr. Grai.cer received 120,361 votos, mostly ^/ 
fron the \7est and n?.ral regions \vhich v/ere denanding internal 
inprovonents, v/hile Hr. V/illiar.s, the candidate of the dis- 
satisfied Y/orlcing Hei-i' s party received 2,: 32 votes.5 



♦ This f act is fiupported by Hr. Jenkins in his Political 
Historj^ of ::.Y. Ile says: ":''r. tjriin-;er received! a very heavy 
vote in the sixth and ei:;hth districts; cmd it is prohahle 
his friends l.ad confidently cxiected that the Chenango canal 
interests v/ould secure his election—" "The sixth Senatorial 
dintrict to v/hieh the f. eling in favor of the Cl.enango canal 
wa.s mainly confined, gave Mr. Gran^^ier nore than 2000 najority. 
17otwithstanding it had given 6000 the other \;B.y in 1829," 
The mLijority for Vt. Grangor in the eighth district v/as 
nearly 13000. 

§ Jenkins, Political Ilistory of IT.Y. , 372. 



Election of 1S30. 
Percents of Vote . 
Throop Grcuicer 



Section A 
Class I 
Class II 
Class I II 
Clasr; III 

Section B 
Class I 
Class II 
Class I II 
Class III 

Soction C 
Class I 
Class II 
Class I II 
Cla-s III 
Cities 
Altany 
3uffalo 
Rochester 
Utica 



6o;' 


40^ 


G2 


38 


60 


40 


60 


40 



5P. 


42 


54 


46 


57 


43 


55 


45 



44 


56 


44 


56 


44 


56 


39 


61 



54 
52- 

60+ 



46 
48+ 

40 - 



In the presidential election of 1P40, strictly 
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economic principles v/ere not prociinent. The V/hir; ITational 
convention met at IlarrisTDurc, Pa., Dee. 4, 1P39 and nominated 
IVin. H. Harrison of Ohio and John Tyler of Virginia for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President respectively. They conducted the 
canpaign v/ith unhounded enthusiasn, sttacking VcOi Buren and 
his financlal policy v/ith great energy. Aithough they adopted 
no platforrn, they favored loose constriiction, the American 
System of protective tariff and internal iniprovement by 
the national Governr.ient . 

The Dernocratic jyational conv^ ntion not at Balti- 
r.ore, Zray 5, 1840, Djid adopted a strlct constructionist plat- 
forii, den^ing the pov/er of Congress to carry on internal 
improvements,* to protect manuf actures, to charter a ITational 
Bajik, or to interfere with slavery in the stc.tes. It 
unaniriously renominated President Van Buren, hut left 
nominations for the Viee-Presidency to he nade hy tlie various 
fjtates. The sirxultc.neous appectrunce of the "Panic of 1P.3T" 
and Van Buren in the Presidential chair produced the "belief 
in the popular mind that he v/as the cauce of that unf ortu- 
nate firi:-ncial distress. The vote in llev/ York is likely 
to Indicate the tv/o follo\/ing facts: v/here the fincincial 
distresö was greatest and the region laopt favoruole to in- 
ternal improveMcnts. Van Buren carried Section A, xiith. the 
largest majority in Class III. Recalling that this v/as a 
rural region, very stahle in its population and valuation, 

♦ Holland, V7.1I , Life and Political Opinions of VcUi Buren. 
Attitude toward internal irnprovenients, 269-274. 
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we see that it v/ould "be least affected Toy f inancial distress. 
Classes I and II of Section B v/ere also carried "by Van Buren, 
but the rural recion, Clas s III, v/as carried "by Harrison. 
Section C was also carried "by Harrison, v/ith the largest ma- 
jprity in Class III. The large cities also gave a majority 
to Harrison and although Albany and Utica are situated in 
a class \7hich east a largeiyote for Van Buren they gave a 
majority to Hatrisonj and even Buffalo gave a greater percent 
of its vote to Harrison than the class in v/hich it is situated. 
The large majoritjr in Class III of Section (E may "be accounted 
for hy the enthusiasn for internal improveraents in this region 
and the majority in the cities hy their opposition to Van 
Buren hecause of the great distress they were suhject to 
during the Panic of ir.37. 

¥e find the state issues and results of the 
eleet i on somrvvhat nimilar -to those of the national election 
in the state. The Y/liigr^ nominated Gov. W. H. Sev/ard and 
the Democrats nominated Hr. Bouck. The Y&igs advocated 
internal improvemcnts upon a large scale, v/hile the Democrato 
advocated retrGnclmient in this \7ork. The Albany Argus of 
Sept. 25, 1S40 states of Mr. Sev/ard, the Y/liig nominee for 
Governor: "Leparting from the democratic policy of enlarging 
the Erie canal by me. .ns of its revenues only, he has urged 
upon the Icgislature, its 'more speedy* enlargement, at ali 
hazards, and the creation of a debt for that purpose— a debt 
v/hic]i alone \7ill absorb ali our revenues, leaving the prin- 
cipal to be paid by direct taxation— " 
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"He has recorranended that state v/ork be undertaken, the cost 
of Y/hicli will involve the people in deht of at least ^40,000, 
000." "In addition he has urged upon the legislature loann 
to corporations,*^ of the credit of the state to an indefinite 
amount,— for alnost every mad scheme speculators nlcht sucsöst/"^ 
SurTiing up the most important internal improvement works 
for \7hich I!r. Seward advocated state aid, we have, the en- 
larccnent of the Erie canal*? the Black r.lver canul in the 
counties of Oneida and Lev/is and joining the Black River 
\7ith the Erie canal, the Genesee Valley canal in the counties 
of Broone, Chanango, lladison, and Oneida Joining the Chenan- 
go riyer \Yith the Erie canal (The tv70 canals last mentioned 
would uni te Lake Ontario v/ith the Susquehanna River) . and the 
Hudson and Erie Railroad previously nentioned, Turning to 
the results of the eleet ion v/e find that Hection A gave a 
large najority to Ilr. Bouck \rith the greatest percent of the 
vote in Class I, and the least in Class III; Classes I suid 
II of Section B alrio east a najority for Z'r . Bouck, hut 

• This prohahly a reference to such loans as v^ere author- 
ised to he nado to the ITg\v York and Erie Railtoad. ^The ::ew 
York and Erie Railroad v;as incorporated in 1P32 and in 1836 
the lecir:lciture authorized a loa:: of the credit of the state 
to the cor.:pany for the cuiount of (^3,000,000 suhject to 
certain rest/lctions sone of v;hich v;ere that the route of the 
road should "be through the Southern tier of counties in the 
State, 1/4 \vas to he completed in 10 years, 1/2 in 15 years, 
8-nd the vfhole of it in 20 years. The road v/as to hegin at 
Tapitan, Rocklai^d Co., on the Hudson, pass through Goshen, Os- 
vrego, Eliiiira, and other tov.-ns and cnd at Dunkirk on Lake Erie/ 
Tanner -^ Canals and Kailroads of the United States, 1840, 74. 
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LoGsing, Empire State, 493. 
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Class III and ali of Section C gave a mjority to 2£r. Sev/ard. 
Class III of the last mentioned section cave the lareest 
percent and Class II the next to the largest percent of the 
^ote to !lr. Seward. Recallins that the Zudson and Erie 
Bailroad ;ms to pass through the entire length of the southern 
P^t of Class III of section C and also through Class III of 
Section A, we see the cause of the increased Yote abcve the 
neighboring classes for LT. Soward. (See Tahle.) The con- 
clusion to be dravm fron the ahove fact that the rural region 
which v;as r.ost deslrou. of obtaining sone raeans of corimini- 
cation had east the larger percent for JSr. Seward who sup- 
ported an extensive svstem of internal ir^provernent, is that 
economic conditions largely determined the vote. 
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Eleet ion of 1840, 
Percents of Vote. 



Candidates for Governor 
Seward Bouck 



Por President 
Harrison Van Buren 



Section A 






Class I 


44;f 


56; 


Class II 


47 


53 


Class I II" 


48 


52 


Class III 


46 


54 


Section B 






Claas I 


47 


53 


Class II 


48 


52 


Class I II 


48 


52 


Class III 


50+ 


' 50- 


Section C 






Class I 


53 


47 


Class II 


54 


4G 


Class I II 


53 


47 


Class III 


55 


45 


Cities 






Al^bany 


54 


46 


Buffalo 


55+ 


45- 


pLOcliester 


55 


45 


Utica 


52 


4S 



o 



47;o 


53^ 


47 


53 


47 


53 


46 


54 


49 


51 


47 


53 


49 


51 


51 


49 


53 


47 


52 


48 


52 


48 


56 


44 


55 


45 


56 ' 


44 



52 



48 
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COHCLUSIOIT. 
I In conclusion it iiiay be stated tliat the Erie canal 
was a great stimuli^us to the grov/th of population and the 
increase in valuaticn of property along the entire v/atervraj^ of 
the Hudson and Erie Cajial. The greatest activity, hov;ever, 
was felt vrest of the head waters of the ]Ioha\vk along the 
canal proper. This concentration of population tended to 
turn the attention of the peoplp £iv;ay fron rural pursuits 
and resulted in their congregation in cities \7here they de- 
veloped a cornmercial life. Along this line of dense 
population the irnznigrating foreign element gatT)ered in large 
nunbers \7hile the ITeViT England settlers conf ined thenselves 
to the niral re;:ions. The political effect of the canal 
"^as to produce a great enthusiasm* for internal improveiiients 
v/hich was the nain political issue in the state during the 
follov/ing years. The v/estern part of the state and rural 
regions at a distance from the canal claiiored for fi^rther im- 
proyerients v/hich v/ould "benefit then a.nd accordingly east a ma- 
jority of tlieir votes for the candidates v/ho stood for an 
extencive internoi improvement system v/hile the east opposed 
then, It chould also he nentioned that in each section 
v;ith the exception of Section A in tl-e eleet ion of 1P30 and 
the Prosidenfs election of 1840, the rejion v/ith the larfeest 
nunoer of foreigners east a greater percent of its vote for 
the conservative candidate than the region containing the 
greatcst nuMuer of l:o\7 Englrjiders, Thus it is clearly 
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seen that politlcal life is largely influenced "bv economic 
conditions euid the character of the people. ) 
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The 

Colxnnbia County 

1 Clemont 

2 Gern£irxtov/n 

3 Ghent 

4 Hudson 

5 Kinderhook 

6 Livingston 

7 Stocirport 

8 Stu;rvesant 
Dutchess County 

1 Pishkill 

2 Hyde Park 

3 Poughkeepsie 

4 Red Ho ok 

5 Rhyne"beck 
Greene County 

1 Athens 

2 Catskill 

3 Coxsackie 

4 iTew Baltimore 



APPENDIX A. 
tovms inc lude d in Clas s I. 
Section A. 
Orange County 

1 Cornwall 

2 Newburg 



Putnam Count;^ 
1 Philipstown 



Rensselaer County 

1 GreenlDush 

2 Lansingturgh 

3 Schodack 

4 Trov 



Rockland County 

1 Clarksto\vn 

2 Haverstraw 

3 Orange town 



Ulster County 

1 Esopus 

2 Kingston 

3 Marlborough 

4 ITev/ Platz 

5 Saugerties 

West Chester County 

1 Courtland 

2 Green bush 

3 Ht . Pleasant 

4 Yonkerc 
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Altany County 

1 Albany 

2 Bethlehem 

3 Coeyrnans 

4 New Scotland 

5 Watervliet 



Her:::imer Count^^ 

1 DanuToe 

2 Pairfield 

3 Prankf ort 

4 German Plats 

5 Herkimer 

6 Little Palls 

7 nanheiEi 

8 Schuyler 
S Staric 



Section B 
Montgomery County 

1 Amsterdam 

2 Canajoharie 

3 Charlestown 

4 Ephrata 

5 Plorida 

6 Glen 

7 Minden 

8 Palat ine 

9 Poot 
Oneida County 

1 Deerf ield 

2 Floyd 

3 Marcy 

4 Nev/ Hartford 

5 Rome 

6 Utica City 

7 Verona 

8 Whitestown 



Saratoga County 

1 Clifton Park 

2 Halfmoon 

3 Waterford 



Schenectady County 

1 Glenville 

2 Miskayuna 

3 Rotterdam 

4 Schenectady 



yu 



Cayuga C ounty 

1 Brutus 

2 Mentz 

3 Sennett 
Erie C ount y 

1 Amherst 

2 Buffalo 
Madison C ounty 

1 Lenox 

2 Sullivan 
Uonro e C ounty 

1 Brighton 

2 Clarkson 

3 Gates 

4 Greece 

5 Ogden 

6 Perrinf'ton 

7 Pittsford 

8 Rochester City 

9 Sv/eden 



Section G. 
Nia^ar a G ounty 

1 Gambria 

2 Hartland 

3 Lockport 

4 Nev/ Pane 

5 Niagara 

6 Pendleton 

7 Royalton 

8 romerset 

9 Wilson 
Onondaga C ounty 

1 Gamillus 

2 De Witt 

3 Eltridge 

4 La Payette 

5 Manlius 

6 Onondaga 

7 Pompey 

8 Van Buren 

9 Sälinä 



Orleanr. Gpunty 

1 Barre 

2 Carlton 

3 Gaines 

4 Murray 

5 Ridgway 

6 Yates 
Seneca G ounty 

1 Junius 

2 Seneca Palls 

3 Tyre 

4 Waterloo 
Wayne G ounty 

1 Arcadia 

2 Golen 

3 I^jrons 

4 Macedon 

5 Palmyra 

6 Savanah 
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Coluuibia County 

1 Claverrock 

2 Copake 

3 Taglikonic 
Dutchesö County 

1 Clinton 

2 La Grange 

3 TIilan 

4 Pleasant Valley 



The towns included in Class II. 
Section A. 

Orange County 
1 Monroe 
Rensselaer County 

1 Brunswick 

2 Sand L^ke 

3 Scha^^ticoke 
Rockland County 
1 Rampo 



Albany County 

1 Guilderland 

2 ICnox 
Herkiner Countj?- 

1 Columbia 

2 Litchf ield 

3 llev/ Port 

4 Warren 

5 V/infield 
Montgomery County 

1 Bleeker 

2 Eroad Altin 

3 Johnntown 

4 Oppenheim 



Section B. 

Oneida County 

1 Annsville 

2 Camden 

3 Florence 

4 Kir^zland 

5 Lee 

6 Marshall 

7 Pari s 

8 Trenton 

9 Vernon 

10 Vienna 

11 77eston 

12 Y/estmoreland 



Ulster County 
1 Platteskill 
West Chester County 

1 Harrison 

2 llew Car>tle 

3 ITorth Castle 

4 Scardale 

5 VVhite Plains 

6 Yor]:to\vn. 



Saratoga Countj'- 

1 Ballstown 

2 Charlton 

3 Gal\vay 

4 Malta 

5 Stillwater 
Schenectady County 

1 Duaneshurgh 

2 Princetov/n 
Schoharie County 

1 Carlisle 

2 Sharon 
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Cajruga Cöunty 

1 Auturn 

2 Aurelius 

3 Conquest 

4 Cato 

5 Fleming 

6 Ledvard 

7 Scipio 

8 Springport 

9 Venice 
Erie County 

1 Clarence 

2 Alden 

3 |,ancaster 



Section C. 

Genesee County 

1 Alabaina 

2 Bergen 

3 Barien 

4 perxbro!:e 
Madison Countj^ 

1 Cuzenovia 

2 penner 

3 Smithfield 
LConroe County 

1 Chili 

2 Henrietta 

3 Mendon 

4 p arma 

5 Penfield 

6 Riga 



Onondaga County 

1 Cicero 

2 Clay 

3 Lyöander 

4 Earcellus 

5 Skaneateles 
Ontario County 

1 Pliejps 

2 Victor 
Orleans County 

1 Clarendon 

2 Shelby 
Wayne County 
■ 1 Huron 

2 Ontario 

3 Y7alv/orth 
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APPEIIDIX B. 
Population per cquare mile. 
1820 1825 1830 1835 1840 



Section A 
Class I 76.7 

Claas II 52.6 

Clas s I II 68.4 

Class III 31.1 

Section B 
Class I 68.0 
Class II 50.7 
Class I II 59.2 
Class III 24.5 

"ectlon C 
Clas.; I 33.1 
Class II 48.2 
Class I II 41.7 
Class III 23.0 



79.9 


93.9 


111.2 


112.3 


54.1 


56.3 


55.8 


60.2 


71.0 


80.9 


92.1 


94.3 


31.7 


35.1 


33.5 


39.6 


74.0 


93.1 


103.4 


119.6 


53.0 


56.2 


58.3 


61.6 


63.3 


74.3 


80.4 


90.0 


26.9 


26'. 9 


31.6 


29.6 


54.0 


59.7 


85.5 


99.8 


54.2 


63.4 


69.7 


70.«( 


51.1 


67.4 


79.6 


89.1 


24.6 


35.7 


46.7 


44.1 
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APPEKDIX C. 
Population of Ci ties. 





■■■■•»•■te* »•■•■>• 
1814 


1820 


1825 


18:50 


1835 


1840 


Al"ban3r 


11,680 


12,630 


15,971 


24,209 


28,109 


33,721 


AulDum 






2,982 


4 , 486 


5,368 


5,626 


Buffalo 


1,060 


2,095 


5,141 


8,668 


19,715 


18,213 


Hudson 




5,310 


5,004 


5,392 


5,231 


5,672 


ITev/ Yorl: C:^ 


95,519 


123,706 


166,086 


202 , 589 


270,089 


312,710 


Pous:;lccopsie 


5,673 


5,726 


5,935 


7,222 


8,529 


10,006 


Rocliester 




1,972» 


4,375» 


9,207 


14 , 404 


20,191 


Syracuse§ 


1,241 


1,814 


3,833 


6,929 


7,793 


11,013 


Schenectady 




3,939 


4,068 


4,268 


6,272 


6,784 


Troy 


4,841 


5,264 


7,859 


11,556 


16,959 


19 , 334 


Utica 


2,861# 


2,972 


5,040 


8 , 323 


10,183 


12,782 



» Tov/Tx of T^ric^iton inc lude d. 
§ Tov/n of Salina included. 
=!-r Population in 1816. 
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